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The Laing Easiform permanent house has 


proved one of the most successful of the non- | 
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traditional types of construction. At the end of 


August 1947 the construction of over 10,000 


Easiform houses had been sanctioned by the | 
Ministry of Health for Local Authorities and | 


| official figures showed that every fifth house 
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home and abroad include schools, hospitals, factories, 


opencast coal mining, aerodromes. 
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Scaeananeene 


Good planning See 


will take account of the fact that many who 
are seeking new houses desire to own them. 
So far from being content with mere shelter, 
they require them to be soundly built, 
efficiently equipped, well sited, and pleasing 
in appearance. 

As a building society, we believe in 
these objectives and offer the fullest co- 
operation by way of financial assistance. We 


shall be pleased to answer any inquiries. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Joint Managing Directors: 


Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2 


Sir Harold Bellman, pD.t., J.P., LL.D. R. Bruce Wycherley, M.c., F.C.1.8. 
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A touch of the lever brings these trolleys of 
bricks (each weighing 15 tons) gliding from the 
kilns. Fourteen days ago they entered the 
chamber loaded with green bricks. Machinery, 
under the watchful supervision of skilled 
operatives, has brought them steadily through 
the various stages of the burning process. In 
London Brick Company works, manual labour 
is applied only where the job cannot be done 
by machinery. The operatives enjoy the best 
possible working conditions, and every facility 
for recreational activities. 


Benefits enjoyed by London Brick C ompany employees include : 
Profit Sharing Bonus Scheme, introduced in 1926; Holidays with 
Pay, introduced in 1930; Pensions and Life Assurance Schemes, 
introduced in 1936; the Model Village and Social Centre at 
Stewartby ; Canteens ; ; comprehensive indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities; sports grounds; club premises; welfare departments; 
safety and first-aid organisations. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


PLANNING AND THE 


HE FORESEEN ECONOMIC CRISIS 
[comes on the nation with un- 

foreseen rapidity. Our readers 
must be asking themselves: How will 
it affect town and country planning? 
No one can predict certainly what 
may happen in the political turmoil 
accompanying so violent an. adjust- 
ment. But this much can be said: 
Land-use planning will hold its place 
if the nation (or its rulers) consider it 
a necessity or an economy; it will not 
hold its place if it is regarded as a 
luxury. 

The planning in which we believe is 
not a luxury. It is the application of 
forethought to human activity. The 
more difficult the circumstances in 
which activity has to° proceed, the 
stronger is the need for forethought. If 
men in their political relationships 
were wholly rational, the economic 
crisis would intensify their pressure on 
the planners, including the town 
planners, to make sure that man-power 
and material resources are used to the 
best effect. And the planners, stimu- 
lated by their deepened responsibility, 
would bend themselves with all the 
more energy to their task. 

The economic planners have won 
that position ‘Much as the individual 


CRISIS 


person or firm dislikes governmental 
guidance, the necessity of much of it 
has beendriven in upon us by hard facts. 
There is argument, and there is resist- 
ance, but it turns upon the most effica- 
cious form and the limits of planning, 
not the principle. For ourselves, we 
hold with Mr. Herbert Morrison that 
planning in a democracy cannot .be 
merely central governance. It requires 
intelligent forethought at all points of 
activity, including individual activity, 
fostered by the contagion of ideas and 
the spread of understanding. Wise 
planning at the top will leave scope 
for initiative and decision at the other 
levels. But hardly anyone now denies 
the need for central economic plan- 
ning. The demand is for clearer think- 
ing, quicker action, more efficient 
planners. 

Town and country planning has not 
yet achieved so secure a status. It is 
a newer subject. It has not been so 
fully discussed in national, functional 
and local circles of opinion. Its neces- 
sity, clear to us, is not so widely under- 
stood. Its prospective yield in goods 
and services seems less immediate. 
Thus it may stand in danger of a set- 
back in the fierce competition for 
man-power, 
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The danger is enhanced by the haste 
with which decisions have to be taken 
at the centre, always with reference to 
the political baekground and the issues 
of which the public are most insis- 
tently conscious. As it happens, the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning is not in the Cabinet; other 
Ministers, representing highly articu- 
late interests affecting land use, are in 
the Cabinet, Agriculture, mining, ex- 
port and housing for these industries, 
are in the strongest position to press 
their claims, which, though vital and 
not truly in conflict with good land- 
use planning, could injure good plan- 
ning (and themselves) if pursued with 
unco-ordinated single-mindedness. 

Yet the danger should not be exag- 
gerated. A Government that has just 
pressed through Parliament the great 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, and is even noW continuing 
energetic steps to operate the New 
Towns Act, 1946, after years of 
thought and months of debate, must 
have the necessity of land-use plan- 
ning and the associated positive 
development well in mind. It must be 
assumed that this branch of planning 
can hold the position to which, in the 
critical circumstances, it is properly 
entitled. We believe it, will do so if its 
advocates reiterate its title lucidly and 
realistically. 

Let us remind the nation that town 
and country planning is not in itself 
a new or additional capital expendi- 
ture; nor could it ever be a heavy 
draft on man-power and. other re- 
sources. It does not in itself require 
or imply any particular pace. of 
physical construction. It is, we repeat, 
the application of forethoughtful guid- 
ance to whatever amount of develop- 
ment and redevelopment proves neces- 
sary or practicable. If, for reasons of 
concentration on mining, agriculture, 
or export manufacture, building has 
to be slowed down and _ partially 
diverted into different areas, planning 
guidance is no less necessary to ensure 
that the new developments take into 
account all the factors, economic and 
social, and that the layout is imme- 
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diately efficient and not prejudicial to 
long-term national interests. 

Certainly town planning, like econo- 
mic planning, is an overhead cost of 
development. Like the overhead cost 
of any other form of production, its 
justification must lie in a more 
efficient direction of effort, resulting 
in lower working costs, or greater or 
better output. Good land-use _plan- 
ning produces an early yield in 
savings of the waste of land, of 
transport movement, and of building 
and development costs, that in them- 
selves justify it. But even in times of 
stress like the present, the still greater 
long-term yields in health, energy, 
psychological satisfaction, intelligence 
and culture cannot be overlooked. 
The overhead cost of the few thousand 
planners is small in proportion to the 
capital expenditure, if nothing -but the 
immediate yield in better productive 
efficiency be considered. In relation to 
this, plus its long-term value, the cost 
is of course negligible, 

The extent to which redevelopment 
of war-damaged and slum areas is 
deferred or slowed down will, we pre- 
sume, be limited by the practica- 
bility of transferring man-power and 
materials usable for that purpose to 
industries now found to be of im- 
mediate importance. So far as these 
resources are transferred to the hous- 
ing of workers in essential industries, 
the relief to the national housing 
shortage will not be lessened, though 
different groups of people will get 
priority in rehousing. Many building 
and constructional workers cannot be 
transferred to other industries or to 
housing in the areas now to be speci- 
ally designated. -Some part of the 
former plan for reconstruction and re- 
housing is therefore likely to proceed. 

The new towns are part, and an 
essential part, of the city reconstruc- 
tion programme; and however fast or 
slowly that proceeds, they must have 
priority in it. Either we must rebuild 
the bombed and obsolete areas at 
high density, or we must build houses 
in new suburbs, or we must build 
new towns. The crisis does not alter 
that choice. As planners have often 
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demonstrated, building at high density 
in central areas or building new sub- 
urbs on the fringes of cities offers no 
economy in man-power and materials 
as compared with building new towns. 
Both central and dispersal rehousing 
will no doubt have to proceed at a 
slower pace if the total constructional 
force is cut down. All the arguments 
for allocating the appropriate share of 
man-power and resources to dispersal 
developments hold good. While the 
housing shortage lasts, the less essen- 
tial community buildings will have to 
wait, which is relatively a hardship on 
the new towns. But there is nothing 
new in that. They remain, both imme- 
diately and in the long run, a better, 
more economic and more popular 
solution than multi-storey building in 
the centres, or new suburbs or “ quasi- 
satellites” eating into green belts. 
What the present situation is likely to 
emphasise is the necessity of housing 
as many people as possible in the 
early stages of new towns, as was done 
at Letchworth and Welwyn, without 
too ambitious or perfectionist a pro- 
gramme of services and community 
buildings in advance. There are posi- 
tive social advantages, if technical dis- 
advantages, in that. A somewhat 
slower growth than was contemplated 
under the full-speed housing drive is 
not altogether to be deplored. The 
development of the new towns at 
reasonable speed will be to the 
national advantage if a proportion of 
the factories required for the export 
industries is guided there. 

If the entirely new towns have to 
proceed somewhat less rapidly during 
the emergency, there is all the more 
reason to speed up the new towns that 
already possess a nucleus of develop- 
ment. It has been an_ inexplicable 
anomaly of high policy that Welwyn, 
for instance, a first-class centre for in- 
dustry, capable of absorbing another 
20,000 people supported by local em- 
ployment, organised to build factories 
and houses cheaply and quickly, and 
with the highest reputation for good 
planning, has received no priority—in 
fact, the reverse of priority. Letch- 
worth has been similarly treated. And 
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this is the two years in which the 
Garden City thesis has triumphed in 
national policy and legislation! It is 
blind folly to neglect the opening for 
speedy development in these two 
towns, where factory industries are 
only too anxious to go because of 
their solid economic advantages, and 
in other country towns capable of 
rapid and sound expansion. Here are 
clear cases where the policy to suit 
the emergency is the same as the 
policy based on long-term considera- 
tions. 

A new assessment of priorities in 
building has to be made. It should 
abolish the Ministry of Health’s anti- 
quated rough-and-ready formula of 
rationing house-building in each area 
in ratio to pre-war housing effort. An 
inverse ratio, though just as un- 
scientific, would better chime in with 
the dispersal policy. The new assess- 
ment should also amplify the Board of 
Trade’s criterion for factory location. 
Under the new Planning Act the 
Board has permanent general powers 
over industrial location, and is no 
longer limited, as under the Distribu- 
tion of Industry Act, 1945, to the 
“local unemployment” criterion. In co- 
operation with the Planning Ministry, 
both the Minister of Health and the 
Board can use their powers to serve 
the emergency with due regard to 
long-term planning policy. No greater 
cost of building need be incurred 
because housing and factory location 
is guided with more forethought. 

But loss of efficiency, and probably 
excessive capital cost, will be incurred 
unless an adequate planning admini- 
stration is maintained. In areas where 
building is checked there may be some 
relief of pressure on the planning ad- 
ministration. In areas where develop- 
ment is to be active, and at the centre, 
the administration needs strengthening. 
That may mean, therefore, some re- 
distribution of personnel as the situa- 
tion evolves. It should not, and if we 
can help it must not, mean that plan- 
ning forethought is withdrawn or 
weakened. The intensification of the 
nation’s need to make the best use of 

(Continued on page 156) 








Floods, the Soil 





and the Engineer 


The Summer issue of “TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING” 
contained an article on the problem of the floods by Hugh E. 


Seaton. 


In this number we print another article on the same 
subject, written from a completely different standpoint. 


It is 


one of the last to come from Mr Wilton’s pen before his 
untimely death in September which came as a great shock to 
his many friends at the Architectural Association School where 
he lectured, and to readers of the ‘‘Architect and Building 
News ”’, to which he was a regular contributor 


by JOHN WILTON B.Sc. (Eng.) 


last March, more than 600,000 

acres of good farming land lay 
under anything from a few inches to 
sixteen feet of water. An exact esti- 
mate of crop and livestock losses can- 
not be made, but it is certain that at 
least 70,000 acres of winter wheat 
were destroyed and 50,000 tons of 
clamped potatoes lost, to say nothing 
of destroyed buildings, drowned live- 


\ T THE HEIGHT of the flood disaster 


stock, and hundreds of miles of silted 
ditches. The floods, combined with 
the wet and late season, caused a loss 
in spring sowings of upwards of 
200,000 acres of roots and corn; thou- 
sands of acres could not be cropped 
at all in 1947. 

In urban areas all over the country 
people were being rescued or fed 
through upper windows by boat; roads 
and railways were blocked, towns iso- 
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lated, power stations and water works 
drowned, factories put out of action. 
The Thames (three miles wide at 
Chertsey), the Severn, the Yorkshire 
Ouse, the Trent, all rose above pre- 
vious record levels. Every river valley 
in the country was affected to some 
extent. 

Naturally, when the waters had 
subsided, there was a good deal of 
theorising as to the causes of such a 
catastrophe. It has been suggested that 
the large programmes of land drainage 
carried out by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture during the war had increased 
run-off at higher levels altogether be- 
yond the capacity of main channels. 
This line of reasoning seems sound 
enough, but is not supported by 
recent investigation of river levels. 
Whether or not a river or stream 
overflows at any point depends on the 
relation between the amount of water 
arriving at any given moment and the 
amount that can get away. It is a 
matter of peak load, not of the total 
amount of water coming down over a 
period of time. After years of argu- 
ment, it now seems to be established 
that improved land drainage—tile- 
draining of wet fields, cleaning out of 
ditches and streams—increases the 
holding capacity of the land, spreads 


"Warklng on oe gap at s Moskeald (Little Ouse), "Mawk 1947 





the run-off of water over a longer 
period, and thus lessens the peak 
load on main drainage channels. 

The lowland farmer is right in 
blaming “other people’s water” for 
his troubles, but wrong in assuming 
automatically that, because the up- 
land farmer improves his drainage, 
those troubles are aggravated. In the 
climate of Britain the rainfall over 
half the year exceeds the evaporation 
rate from a free water surface, and 
also the capacity of most types of land 
to absorb it. The surplus must be 
drained to make the land croppable, 
and ultimately discharged through 
main rivers to the sea. If these main 
channels are inadequate, flooding will 
occur, and the faster the rate of run- 
off from the uplands the worse the 
floods are likely to be, because of 
the increased peak load upon them. 

This point has been seized upon by 
protagonists of bio-dynamic farming, 
and of the use of organic humus as 
the cure for our agricultural ills, to 
explain this year’s floods in terms of 
their own theories. In a recent article 
in this Journal their severity is attri- 
buted to the combined effect of up- 
land deforestation and sheep-pasturing 
of hill slopes, “large-scale machine 
farming”, and the replacement of 
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organic and animal by artificial 
manures. These, it was claimed, plus 
the traditional English practice of 
ploughing up and down the slope, 
have increased the rate of run-off to 
such a disastrous extent as to make 
the work of the engineers on main 
river improvement nothing but a 
waste of time. Among the cures pro- 
posed for this hypothetical state of 
affairs were reafforestation of hill 
lands, the replanning of farms on a 
basis of contour ploughing, and the 
replacement of artificial manures by 
animal dung and organic composts. 
It is impossible in an article of this 
length to discuss in detail the evident 
fallacies upon which such a policy is 
based. To do so would mean going 
into the whole question of artificial 
versus organic manures, as well as the 
causes and possible remedies for about 
the gravest and most fundamental pro- 
blem facing marikind to-day—soil 
erosion in the major food-producing 
areas of the world. The whole subject 
is of the utmost importance to 
planners, although it is doubtful how 
often that importance is realised. The 
claims of the exponents of organic 
manures are far-reaching, and not to 
be lightly dismissed. They are based 


Entrance to Nottingham Station— 
March 20th, 1947 
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on a body of unimpeachable scientific 
evidence, which makes it doubly un- 
fortunate that some of the enthusiasts 
should continue to put forward con- 
clusions. entirely unsupported by the 
available facts, and suggest remedies 
often unreal and impractical. 

{t does ‘not, for example, follow 
that extreme soil conservation mea- 
sures of the kind developed in the 
United States and elsewhere during the 
past twenty years are a nostrum for 
flood control in Britain. Partly for cli- 
matic reasons, North-western Europe 
is almost the only agricultural area in 
the world to-day where soil erosion is 
not a major problem. Nor are 
methods of agriculture designed for 
maximum rainfall conservation applic- 
able to Britain, over most of which the 
annual rainfall is in excess of cropping 
requirements. 

The clearance of hill forest was vir- 
tually complete in England by the 
XVth century (as evidenced. by con- 
temporary legislation forbidding tree- 
cutting, ordering replacement of felled 
trees, and so on), and on many hill 
areas the pasturing of sheep was more 
intensive then than it is to-day. Since 
1920 more than half a million acres 
of new forest have been planted on 
hills and marginal upland: — the 
Forestry Commission now plans to in- 
crease the forest acreage to fifty 
millions—almost 9 per cent. of our 
total land area. The effect of planting 
operations on this scale upon, among 
other things, local climatology and 
flood control must be considerable, 
but it is quite misleading to demand 
the restoration of forests which have 
not existed for five hundred years as 
a national policy for flood prevention. 
It is quite true. that in India, the 
United States, and elsewhere, indis- 
criminate forest clearance has led to 
disastrous flooding, rivers becoming 
silted and beyond control, and to the 
destruction of engineering works. 
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Near Earith, March, 1947 


Such symptoms have not appeared in 
Britain with its stabilised (although 
man-made) ecology, nor are they 
likely to. 

As for “large-scale machine farm- 
ing” as a cause of recent flooding, 
something is being blamed which 
hardly exists. According to the 
National Farm Survey of England and 
Wales, the average farm holding to- 
day is about 83 acres of crops and 
grass, plus 14 acres of rough pasture; 
only 6.1 per cent. of the total agri- 
cultural acreage is in holdings of more 
than 700 acres, and three-quarters of 
all farms extend to less than 300 acres. 
These figures do not suggest a marked 
trend towards large-scale farming in 
recent years. 

The phrase quoted is sometimes 
used to mean the replacement of the 
farm horse by the light tractor and its 
associated implements. Without this 
invaluable machine the total crop pro- 
duction of the war years could never 
have been achieved, but, apart from 
this, the fact that the tractor is a 
comparatively recent introduction is 
often taken to imply that the replace- 
ment of organic by artificial manures 
is equally recent. In fact the use of 
artificials on a large scale is approach- 
ing its centenary; the crude ideas of 
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the early soil chemists have been out 
of date for half a century (although 
they are still put up to be shot at by 
the protagonists of “natural” or 
compost farming); artificials to-day 
are used on the basis of a factual 
knowledge of soil biology. We have 
not seen in Britain the results of what 
are best described as soil-mining—for 
it was not farming at all—so disas- 
trously evidenced by “dust-bowl” 
conditions in the Middle West of the 
United States. 


There, soil erosion has reached an 
advanced stage as a result of greedy 
and thoughtless exploitation of the 
soil. One of its most marked asso- 
ciated effects has been the failure of 
river control works and ever more 
disastrous flooding. in the great valleys. 
The same end results are to be seen 
in India, Ceylon, Africa. British farm- 
ing has always been, and still is, based 
on the principle of soil conservation, 
and it is quite fallacious to claim that 
either the use of artificial manures, or 
wrong-headed farming methods in re- 
cent years have had a marked effect 
on river control. It is only too easy 
to denounce the English farmer as 
grossly ignorant, foolish and stubborn, 
because he sees no good reason to 
change farming practices which have 
stood him,in good stead for a hun- 
dred years, to preach to him soil con- 
servation methods which have no 
application to his problems, to tell him 
that his land is “stodged by artifi- 
cials”” when he knows perfectly well 
that it is nothing of the sort. 


To say so much is not to argue that 
English farming is perfect, for it is 
not;. there is badly farmed land, neg- 
lect and improvidence. By and large 
farmers are quick to learn by experi- 
ence (most had weighed up the dan- 
gers of artificials for themselves very 
many years ago) and even quicker to 
adopt any new method which is 





demonstrated to be superior tc their 
own. To blame the recent flood disas- 
ter mainly on the farmers, as the 
article referred to seemed to seek to 
do, is grossly unfair, to say the least 
of it. 

Who, or what, then was to blame, 
and what remedies can be adopted? 
To some extent, the March floods 
can be blamed on the weather. Frost 
had hardened the ground before an 
exceptional snowfall; a sudden thaw 
with heavy rain filled the rivers, and 
the rate of run-off was greatly in- 
creased by the frost-sealed ground. 
Thus peak discharges were reached 
which the main rivers seldom, if ever, 
had to carry before. Banks were 
breached, flood storage areas proved 
inadequate, tributaries backed up be- 
cause they could not discharge into 
main rivers owing to the exceptional 
water levels. In the Fen districts the 
position was complicated by a series 
of exceptional tides at the time of 
the peak flood and by adverse wind 
conditions. All this, however, is a par- 
tial explanation rather than an excuse. 
River works ought to be capable of 
coping with the greatest possible flood 
without disaster; if they are not, there 
has been some failure or neglect. 

The neglect is a matter of history. 
As long ago as 1877 a Select Commit- 


Floods near Ely (River Ouse), March 17th, 1947 








tee of the House of Lords recom- 
mended the replacement of the 
existing diverse. mass of drainage 
authorities by a single conservancy 
board for each main river. It was not 
until the Land Drainage Act of 1930 
(following the Royal Commission of 
1927) that this suggestion was put into 
effect. The 361 main drainage autho- 
rities of England and Wales, working 
with antiquated—and often conflicting 
—powers, and inadequate resources 
were replaced by Catchment Boards 
for the main rivers, possessing super- 
visory powers over the work of the 
Internal Drainage Authorities in their 
watersheds. Administratively, this was 
a vast improvement, but the new 
Boards were faced with the task of 
making up a century’s arrears of work 
on still inadequate financial resources. 
Their main revenue came from the 
Drainage Rate, now levied over the 
whole of their respective catchment 
areas, but with a distinction between 
upland and lowland areas which often 
worked out unfairly in practice. Addi- 
tional Government grants in aid of 
new works were made; the present 
level of these is now about 70 per cent. 
of total cost. 

The failure has been in the consis- 
tent (and remaining) lack of a settled 
national drainage policy. Limited 
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finances have forced the Catchment 


| Boards to concentrate almost exclu- 
' sively on flood control—in other 


words their interest has been in the 
water after it arrived as a potential 
flood, rather than in where it came 
from in unmanageable volume, and 
why. Land and field drainage schemes, 
whose beneficial influence on flood 
prevention can be very great, have 
been sponsored by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Urban authorities have 
continuously increased impervious 
areas and improved their systems of 
surface water drainage. Between the 
wars there was always money for the 
new urban drainage scheme, making 
the rate of run-off ever more rapid, 
but rarely a grant for the improve- 
ment of the over-burdened river into 
which that drain was to discharge. 
Drainage and river policy has not 
been co-ordinated, and still is not. 
There exists here a very complicated 
administrative problem, and one 
which has not received the attention 
from planners that it deserves. The in- 
terests affected by any scheme of river 
improvement are diverse, and, more 
often than not, conflicting. There are 
the ancient rights of “use and enjoy- 
ment” of any  river—navigation, 
angling, use of water for industrial 
purposes. There are water supply 
authorities, bridge owners, sewerage 
boards, landowners on either bank to 
be consulted. Most controversial of 
all, there is the question of how the 
cost of whatever is proposed is to be 
shared, and the anomaly that many 
who will benefit will not in fact con- 
tribute. A possible solution lies in the 
direction of Regional Drainage 
Boards, responsible for all drainage 
Matters within a natural region, pro- 
vided with adequate resources from 
the national exchequer, and with 
powers to co-ordinate the activities 
of all the lesser authorities interested 
in the use of the rivers within their 
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area (including agricultural drainage 
schemes). 

Space here does not allow discus- 
sion of the engineering problems in- 
volved in improving all our rivers to 
the extent that destructive fiooding is 
a thing of the past. It can be said 
quite firmly that none of these prob- 
lems is insoluble. Nor would the cost 
be prohibitive in relation to the bene- 
fits provided. In our present situation 
we simply cannot afford another agri- 
cultural disaster approaching the scale 
of last March. In terms of money, the 
total cost of the dislocation, loss, and 
damage to property caused by flood- 
ing in urban areas at that time has 
been put higher that the total agricul- 
tural loss. 

One reaction to a record flood is 
inclined to be “ it will be a long time 
before it happens again”. But the 
engineer knows that it will happen 
again, and, given the money, can carry 
out preventive measures to see that 
it does not. To take the Fens as an 
example, a scheme is now again under 
consideration to divert all the upland 
water (the cause of all the trouble) 
away from the Fen area altogether. 
The cost would be at least £6,000,000, 
and even with an Exchequer grant of 
75 per cent. is beyond the financial 
resources of the Great Ouse Catch- 
ment Board. The Board were warned 
by their consulting engineers several 
years back that, with the rivers and 
banks as they are, an exceptional com- 
bination of weather and tide was cer- 
tain to cause disastrous flooding. That 
happened last March. The Board, 
although willing and anxious to do so, 
had been unable to carry out the en- 
gineers’ recommendations for war- 
time and financial reasons. 

It would be a national tragedy if 
official parsimony and lack of policy 
allowed this year’s disaster to happen 
again. Far more than the Fenmen’s 
and lowland farmers’ livelihood is at 
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stake. Now is the time to put our 
main rivers in order once and for all, 


to carry out improvements, some of 


them recommended again and again 
for fifty years, but never carried out. 
The solution does not lie in radical 
alterations in our system of. land 
management, but in an intelligent and 
co-ordinated policy towards our main 
rivers and their catchment areas. 


* * * 
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Welwyn Garden City 
Ltd. 


Sti THEODORE CHAMBERS, addressing 
the twenty-seventh ordinary gene- 
ral meeting of Welwyn Garden City 
Ltd., which was held recently, said that 
every effort had been made to restart 
development after the war, but due 
to shortages, controls and priorities 
as well as the ever-increasing number 
of committees, sub-committees and 
conferences causing delays, they can- 
not show very much for their efforts. 
There is, however, great keenness in all 
departments and the executive are 
ready to take immediate advantage of 
any opportunities which present them- 
selves. Welwyn’s factories are contri- 
buting well to both reconstruction 
and the export drive, and although 
many houses are being built the de- 
mand is still far in excess of the 
supply. 

With regard to the housing pro- 
gramme, the Company and all con- 
cerned have had to face a grave 
disappointment. Several housing 
schemes were well in hand and, faced 
with the urgent need for housing 
accommodation for building opera- 
tives, the Company had taken over 
both a National Fire Service Camp 
and an old mansion known as “ Digs- 
well Conference House ’. These were 
suitably converted to house nearly 200 
men. Building progress was greatly 
hampered by shortage of materials. 


Another disappointment is that 
after innumerable discussions and an 
interview with Mr. Silkin, it was de- 
cided that the final size of the town 
should be limited to 36,500 inhabi- 
tants and not the 50,000 which has 
been planned for during the last 27 
years. 


Welwyn Garden City has left the 
difficult period of development be- 
hind. Generally speaking, the econo- 
mic position is sound and there are 
considerable facilities for active com- 
munity life. 


H. E. 
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MYSELF AND 
NEW TOWNS 
By 
Clough Williams-Ellis 


There is widespread regret that Mr. 
Williams-Ellis has had to resign his post 
as Chairman of the Stevenage Develop- 
ment Corporation, owing to pressure 
of work. Before leaving on a business 
trip to Australia and New Zealand he 
wrote this article, which is in the nature 
of a farewell message to Stevenage. 


T would seem that I first impudently 

wrote and spoke on New Towns 
when, as a barely fiedgeling architect, 
I was acting as a sort of “ Amenities 
Clerk-of-Works. ” on a job in the very 
first of them—Letchworth—where my 
enterprising cousin, Arthur Clough, 
had entered a couple of cottages for 
the initial competition. 

He was an enthusiast for simple 
country building, and, with his devoted 
estate builder, did a great deal to show 
his fellow-landowners how much could 
in fact be done with how little, given 
ingenuity and a ruthless purging of 
merely conventional inessentials. 

His accommodation _ standards, 
judged by ours of to-day, were not 
perhaps very high, but his building 
always had a plain, fresh seemliness 
and, at that date, some 40 years ago, 
it seemed generally accepted that cot- 
tages for workers must be provided 
exceedingly cheap or not at all. 


Anyway, I recall that one of the 
entries—a detached £150 cottage— 
won the first prize “ for Value ’—and 
one way and another I found myself 
enthusiastically sold on the Garden 
City idea that I thereupon obscurely 
set out to champion. 

“Grouped architecture” had always 
interested me more than any other, and 
on my travels abroad it was chiefly the 
anatomy of towns that I studied rather 
than any of their constituent buildings, 
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however individually distinguished. 
When—after the first war—Tristan 
Edwards (who certainly deserves to 
have a New Town street named in his 
honour) came out with his “ Hundred 
New Towns Association,” I was natur- 
ally attracted, but found myself too 
heavily committed to normal profes- 
sional work to be in any way helpful 
except as a sympathetically vociferous 
spectator. 

When, later, in Russia, I was actu- 
ally offered the job of planning some 
of their new towns under the First 
Five-Year Plan, after making an ex- 
tensive tour that included Neiperstroy 
with the then Commissar for Con- 
struction—a trip that made one hurrah 
as a planner but weep as a building 
technician—I practically accepted, 
only to find that—practically—one 
could never get anything at all fully 
and finally settled. 

But, none the less, I continued 
loyally to preach planning generally 
and new towns in particular, but got 
no nearer actual construction than the 
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building of one or two small neigh- 
bourhood schemes and abortive pro- 
jects for a couple of industrial town- 
ships. 

Of course I read books—and wrote 
them—and travelled about seeing 
whatever seemed best to _ illustrate 
points in town planning, old or new, 
good or bad, though I have still to 
visit the Tennessee Valley and feel the 
impact of the vastest single planning 
project yet. . 

Throughout the- late war, elderly 
architects, such as I, had at least some 
time for reflection. Some of us thought 
and wrote and harangued troops and 
discussion groups, generally about 
civics and town and country planning 
and community building in hopeful 
anticipation of what might be “after 
the war.” 

Then along came the brilliant New 
Town Reports, first, second and final, 
that spurted out from Lord Reith’s 
Committee in almost instant response 
to Mr. Silkin’s command, making one 
feel that here indeed and at last was a 
really expert and enlightened pro- 
nouncement that every town planner, 
architect and sociologist could whole- 
heartedly endorse with scarcely a re- 
servation. There were, of course, cer- 
tain social and political assumptions 
that, welcomed by many of us, must 
necessarily be disliked by others, but, 
as a whole, the Reith Committee’s 
“Report was a fine, uplifting, yet ‘emi- 
nently practical pronouncement that 
had a very generous public reception. 

Not to be outdone by the speed re- 
cord set up by Lord Reith, Mr. Silkin 
had his Bill drafted in what seemed 
next to no time and, almost before we 
had mastered its far-reaching implica- 
tions, it was through all its stages and 
safe on the Statute Book as the New 
Towns Act. 

Whereafter the several New Towns 
began their embryo life, their initial 
“ Advisory Committee” developing 


into Corporations with birth-pangs 
long and painfully protracted, in some 
cases through successive processes of 
law that local objectors had raised 
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between our Minister’s offspring and 
their legal nativity. 

In the case of Stevenage, we were 
not finally clear of all obstacles and 
legitimately alive and fully free to 
kick on our own account until the 
House of Lords at last dismissed the 
Opposition’s appeal late in June, ever 
since when we have been trying to 
make up for lost time, to catch up on 
inevitable delays everywhere, and to 
contrive as rapidly as we might what 
we had hoped to prepare with more 
leisurely circumspection. 


Though originally the first off the 
mark of all the New Towns, we were 
overhauled and sometimes passed by 
our juniors, who were able to gallop 
all out down an open course from the 
start, free of the obstacles that had 
impeded us and turned what we had 
hoped would be a straight flat race 
into a pretty tricky point-to-point. 

Anyway, here we are now already 
in the autumn of 1947 with certainly 
an immense amount of essential pre- 
paratory work behind us, but with our 
staffing still incomplete and with 
nothing actual as yet on the site to 
show for all our labours. 

Naturally one is impatient to see 
“spade work” become at last literal 
and actual, and I for one had certainly 
not envisaged the period of gestation 
between a specific New Town’s con- 
ception and its physical birth as being 
quite so elephantine, so fraught with 
legal, administrative and departmental 
hazards. 


Wherein I was no doubt unrealistic- 
ally over-sanguine. And _ whatever 
hitches, hindrances and frustrations 
have thus far been. encountered and 
overcome, there is no good reason to 
anticipate that the near future will 
afford any smoother going, when in- 
deed there is every sign of accentuated 
stringencies, fresh competing priorities 
and yet stricter Treasury control. 

None of which should really sur- 
prise anyone, for it is what always 
happens — perhaps must happen. 
Whether in war or peace, one obstacle 
circumvented or surmounted, there is 
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yet another revealed still between you 
and your goal that must be patiently 
disposed of before you can send back 
the triumphant signal “Objective 
gained.” 

That signal could never have been 
mine, for with a ten to fifteen-year 
programme (and that estimate must 
now be lengthened) my assignment 
was no more than to open the cam- 
paign and to carry it forward as far 
as might be before making way for 
a fresh commander who, with new 
vigour, would consolidate whatever 
had been gained and push on with 
the next phase of the operation. No 
doubt a succession of New Towns 
chairmen will thus travel hopefully, 
but only one, the last, will ever arrive. 
That he will indeed ultimately arrive, 
and triumphantly, I haven’t the 
smallest doubt, which goes for all the 
New Towns and not only for Steven- 
age, where, in a much-quoted declara- 


tion, Mr. Silkin once said: “The 
thing will go forward because _ it 
must.” 


With the New Towns thesis now so 
widely accepted as logical and right, it 
is no longer a question of whether or 
not they are to be got on with, but 
only of how many and how fast. 

I am now myseif out of the imme- 
diate fray simply because the time has 
clearly come when a Chairman must 
give a larger share of his total time to 
his New Town work than I can con- 
trive to do—a contingency duly fore- 
seen and provided for between the 
Minister and myself when I undertook 
the job. His own foundation, set out 
with such patient skill, must bé built 
upon with equal care and precision, 
which demands the almost perpetual 
presence of an ever-watchful foreman 
—a Chairman always available for 
consultation, guidance and advice. 

I look forward to welcoming such a 
one as my successor very soon. He 
will certainly have all the help that I 
can possibly give him, as and when- 
ever he may need it, whilst my most 
warmly affectionate good wishes will 
be with Stevenage and its Corporation 
—always. 
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Editorship of the 


Journal 


Readers of this Journal will learn 
with great regret of the retirement 
from the Ediiorship of Mrs. Elizabeth 
McAllister, M.A., owing to the pres- 
sure of domestic responsibilities and 
public work. She has conducted the 
Journal since 1941, and under her 
charge it has exercised, by consist- 
ency of policy and interest of presen- 
tation, a very considerable influence 
on the evolution of planning thought 
and national legislation during the 
critical years from the “Blitz” to the 
passing of the New Towns Act, 1946, 
and the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947. In these years, the range of 
topics of human, cultural and techni- 
cal interest seen to have a bearing on 
physical planning, has expanded, and 
Mrs. McAllister has been aler: to this 
expansion and has taken care that the 
Journal reflects it. This has been no 
easy task in the small space available 
in a publication severely rationed for 
paper and unable to increase its num- 
ber of pages without cutting down its 
circulation. 


During the same _ period Mrs. 
McAllister, with her husband, Mr. 
Gilbert McAllister, M.P., has been 
responsible for two important books 
on planning and several pamphlets, 
and for a time was also Public Rela- 
tions Officer of the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Association. Being now 
the mother of two small boys, and a 
member of the New Town Corpora- 
tion of Stevenage, she finds that pres- 
sure on her time compels her to 
relinquish the Editorship. 


* * * * 


Her successor is Mr. Desmond 
Donnelly, who joined the staff of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association as Research Officer on be- 
ing demobilised from the Royal Air 
Force in 1946. 
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Photograph.by W. O. Humphery 


Stockholm, showing the famous clover-leaf road junction in the fereground. 


Sweden and Denmark 


A PLANNING TOUR 


VERY kind of luck favoured the 
54 members of the T.C.P.A. 
party this midsummer: perfect 
weather, seas as smooth as college 
lawns, foods that the English have 
ceased to dream of, and a reception 
to warm the hearts of kings. We had, 
in a double sense, hors-d’ceuvre of 
“Swedish grace” on the voyage out 
by the superb M/S Saga, and of 
Swedish culture and kindness when 
young singers on board, from the old 
town of Kalmar, entertained us with 
madrigals. First to greet us in Sweden, 
and last to see us off, was Gothen- 
burg’s  Planning-director Tage Wil- 
liam-Olsson, who remains for us the 
symbol of his countrymen’s friendli- 
ness and expert informativeness. 
Gothenburg, for our two short 
calls, laid on a planning exhibition, a 
lantern lecture, round trips by canal 
barge and motor coach, an informal 
lunch, a stately dinner, a symphony 


: BY F. J. OSBORN 


concert in Aalto’s Pavilion, and con- 
ducted visits to many institutions. 
“This was typical of the honour and 
attention paid to us wherever we went. 
It is impossible to record here all the 
things we were told and shown, or the 
names of all the planners and govern- 
mental people who met us, feasted us 
and discussed with us policy and ad- 
ministration. 

Of our 14 days out and home, the 
3 days at sea were a rest and a de- 
light. Three nights in sleeper trains 
fixed for us one dominating impres- 
sion of Scandinavia—its shining clean- 
liness and orderliness.. Trains, like 
houses and restaurants, schools and 
public buildings, seemed everywhere 
dustless and fresh. Electric traction 
and smokeless air do not account for 
this, any more than they account for 
the high standard of taste in internal 
furnishings. It must come from the 
home tradition of the people, backed 
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"and developed by the educational 
» system. Never before have I felt posi- 
tively tempted to drink water out of 
> a railway decanter. 
__ We crowded so much into our fort- 
» night that once or twice the travel ar- 
F rangements creaked under the strain. 
’ But the geniality of the well-balanced 
| party (mostly planning technicians, 
‘architects, and councillors and their 
' wives) did not fail. As a study tour 
"and as a holiday the event is not 
| likely to be excelled. 
=  #From Gothenburg we crossed to 
' Copenhagen, where the authorities, 
‘led by Borgmester Johann Hanson 
and City-engineer Olaf Forchhammer, 
arranged for us a sumptuous lun- 
cheon, a planning exhibition and talk, 
a comprehensive coach tour, and 
specialised visits by car. What we saw 
q of Copenhagen’s buildings and squares, 
its grand water-front, its inner lakes, 
its antiquities, its woodland parks and 
its many new housing schemes, made 
us regret the shortness of our stay. 



























































n- Yet there was time to observe that 
1S. its fine situation and architectural 
nd taste have not exempted it from the 
nt. problems of all great cities. 

he Copenhagen’s million inhabitants 


he amount to a quarter of the whole 
n- population of Denmark. In its centre 


us it has densities up to 400 persons an 
d- acre. To lessen congestion is one of its 

planners’ foremost aims. But modern 
he planning powers date only from 
e- 1938. Action has not yet advanced 
ns much beyond road improvements and 
S- the tidying-up of new suburban ex- 
n- pansion. There is an excess of flat- 
ke dwellings and an unsatisfied demand 
id for one-family houses among the 
re lower-paid workers. (Many middle- 
on class people, as everywhere, have of 
or course obtained what they want.) 
or Thought is turning to the problem of 
al the location of industry and the study 
1€ of the neglected wider issues of town 


development. But I have the impres- 
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sion that the Greater Copenhagen 
Regional Survey, under the guidance 
of Professor Steen Eiler Rasmussen, 
is far from adequately financed or 
staffed. National politics in Denmark, 
naturally dominated by agricultural 
interests, give perhaps too little atten- 
tion to urban planning, not yet seeing 
its vital importance to the economics 
of the countryside. British planning 
legislation is watched with surprise 
and keen interest. 

Both in Denmark and Sweden I 
think the political advance of planning 
is held back. by the fact that the im- 
pulses to it are too exclusively tech- 
nical and professional. I give all 
honour to the architects and engineers 
who widen out their interests to eco- 
nomics and sociology and discern 
that community sfructure and indust- 
rial location are vital factors in plan- 
ning. But a good technician must have 
spent most of his formative years 
learning his technique. Very rarely 
can he double his réle with that of 
the statesman, the business adminis- 
trator, the entrepreneur of develop- 
ment, the social’ idealist who intui- 
tionally elicit, what common people 
will like, or the politician who, with 
all his faults, brings popular ideals to 
bear upon action. Of course I applaud 
the planners who, by means of exhibi- 
tions, lectures and films, try to educate 
the public to an understanding of the 
planners’ plans. That is better than 
nothing. But it is altogether the wrong 
way round. The public already, in a 
vague way, wants planning; otherwise 
there would be no planners and no 
planning law. What is needed is that 
by the ordinary means of political 
leadership through voluntary societies 
expressing popular demands, those de- 
mands should be crystallised and 
clarified and tested by discussion. We 
shall only get good planning when 
planners have an insistent and critical 
public to satisfy. Societies of the type 


of the T.C.P.A. (only much stronger) 
are everywhere needed, and I do not 
think they exist in Scandinavia. 

In Sweden we had rather more time 
to appreciate the planning situation. 
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: Photograph by W. J. Bassett-Lowke 
The Town and Country Planning Association party on a launch in Gothenburg 
showing in the foreground: F. J. Osborn, Tage William-Olsson, Planner for Gothen- 
burg, Frank Heath of the Victoria Planning Association, Roland Nicholas, the City 
Surveyor of Manchester, and W. O. Humphery, Planning Officer for East Sussex. 


During our four days in Stockholm 
we were entertained by the City’s 
planning team, headed by Planning- 
director Sven Markelius, by the Royal 
Building Board, by the City’s housing 
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department, represented by Director 
J. Berg, and Miss Birgitta Malmstr6m, 
and by the Swedish Co-operative 
Society. All these arranged for us ex- 
hibitions or demonstrations, talks on 
their work, ceremonial meals and con- 
ducted tours. The pinnacle of our 
temporary grandeur was the City lun- 
cheon in the Prince’s Gallery of the 
Town Hall and the Royal Board’s 
reception and dinner in a delightful 
restaurant in the Djurgarden. Coun- 


-cillor Helge Berglund, Chairman of 


the City Planning Commission, pre- 
sided at the luncheon. At the dinner 
the company included Vice-Chairman 
David Dahl and other members and 
officers of the Royal Board, Under- 
Secretary Arne Lundberg, of the 
Ministry of Communications, the First 
Counsellor of the British Legation and 
many other distinguished guests. 

An admirable address by Councillor 
Hans Quiding of the Royal Board 
told us of the historical background 
of Swedish planning, and current 
policy was explained to us by Archi- 
tects G. Sidenbladh, and C. F. Ahlberg 
and others. Of the 6} million people 
of Sweden about half live in towns 


‘over 5,000, 830,000 in Greater Stock- 


holm, and nearly 350,000 in Greater 
Gothenburg. As in all industrial coun- 
tries, there is a rapid movement to the 
towns, especially to the larger cities. 
Stockholm expects to rise to a million 
by 1960, and later to 1,300,000. The 
national birth-rate, alarmingly low till 
1940 (15.1), recovered to 20.2 in 1945, 
but no one knows yet if the increase 
is significant. 

Stockholm’s glorious situation and 
Massive symmetry rightly arouse admir- 
ation. But they mask serious housing 
and planning problems. Of the 670,000 
citizens within the municipal bounda- 
ries, 90 per cent. live in flats. Half the 
dwellings (51.6 per cent.) have not 
more than one room ‘and kitchen or 
two rooms without kitchen. Another 
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quarter (26.7 per cent) have two rooms 
and kitchen. Densities in the inner city 
are far too high, and the long-term 
plan proposes to move between 
150,000 and 200,000 to the suburbs. 
High land values are a great obstacle. 
Sites for block flats cost £30,000 and 
the best residential sites up io 
£90,000 an acre. Even in the outer 
suburbs housing land costs £3,000 an 
acre. Central: commercial sites run up 
to £850,000 an acre. A Swedish 
“ Uthwatt” Committee is sitting on 
this problem now. 

Though the average Swede may not 
actively detest the flat as a family 
dwelling, the evidence is that 83 per 
cent. of young married people in 
Stockholra would prefer one-family 
houses or “low” (3-storey) flats. 
Only 17 per cent. want the multi- 
storey flats which prevail. Till re- 
cently technical fashion “moved 
through phases from “ thick” (back 
to back) flats, “ point” flats (square 
section with central access), “ thin-” 
flats (Zeilenbau type with through 
rooms lighted both sides), and “ star” 
flats (three short wings with central 
access). The two last types are still 
being built: mot because they are 
popular, but for reasons of cost of 
land and building. Policy definitely 
favours. the one-family house, de- 
tached or in terraces, and as a com- 
promise the three-storey flat. The ab- 
solute necessity of central heating in 
that climate is an important factor in 
the choice. The solution now being 
tried in many places is a group of 60 
or more two-storey terrace houses 
with district heating: The same in- 
stallation supplies a group laundry 
and sometimes a small clubroom 
and day-nursery—a system that cer- 
tainly should be tested here. So far 
the layout and architecture of terrace 
and cul-de-sac housing in Sweden 
lacks the variety and charm of our 
own best examples (for instance, at 
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Welwyn or the L.C.C. suburbs), but 
so much study is being given to it that 
first-class results may be expected. In 
gardening and planting we are likely 
to retain our lead, for climatic 
reasons, but it is pleasing to observe 
the growing cult of the “English 
garden” in Sweden. I was told by 
people whose opinion carries weight 
that the secret dream of 90 per cent. 
of Swedes, as of our own people, is 
of ownership of a detached one- 
family dwelling. As the official Stock- 
holm guide puts it, “the Swede likes 
to be able to walk right round his 
house.” But few yet regard it as a 
practicable aim. And so the archi- 
tect-planner has his chance to popu- 
larise the terrace house. I think he 
may succeed if he learns to introduce 
the desired variety and sense of indi- 
viduality. 

In any democratic society low-den- 
sity development will be insisted on. 
Stockholm’s cardinal problem there- 
fore obtrudes itself on a visitor. If 
the city is to move out 200,000 over- 
crowded people, besides adding 
another 470,000 io its total score, over 


Saltsj6baden visited on the tour 
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650,000 must be placed in new subur- 
ban extensions. Will this not produce 
insuperable transport problems and 
spoil the country setting of the city? 
Does not the enlightened thought be- 
ing given to local neighbourhood plan- 
ning neglect wider issues? Is not 


- Stockholm thinking too exclusively of 


finance, and its boundaries of owner- 
ship and administration? If these 
questions are not yet clearly answered, 
they are being asked. They do not 
concern one city alone. I have little 
doubt that before long Sweden will 
turn to a national policy for control 
of the size of towns and for the con- 
sidered redistribution of industry. 
Something has already begun in this 
direction by the discriminatory use of 
building permits. And British legisla- 
tion is watched closely with more than 
academic interest. 

Sweden has many small towns, 
vigorous, widely dispersed, with 


flourishing industries, and sometimes 
with a surplus of labour. We visited 
one small industrial town in mid- 
Sweden—Sandviken, founded by a 
famous iron-works company in the 
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Typical Modern Terrace Houses in Sweden 


1860’s. Its open layout and skilful 
control of development under unified 
landownership should give this town, 
I think, a place in planning history, 
since it preceded Port Sunlight and 
Bournville. The iron-works company 
followed a notably enlightened policy 
in providing community buildings, 
public services and housing for 
workers and executives. The 18,000 
inhabitants now elect a town Council, 
which is progressively taking over ser- 
vices and shares planning control with 
the sole landowner. Their co-opera- 
tion, close but not without tensions, is 
of great interest to new town builders 
and anyone familiar with the politics 
of Letchworth and Welwyn. We were 
handsomely entevtained by the com- 
pany at lunch, and in a tour of the 
town were shown an excellent terrace- 
housing scheme with district heating 
and communal facilities, and a truly 
magnificient sports centre. Sandviken 
proves that even a _ one-industry 
town can be cheerful, gracious and 
democratic. The intention now is to 
develop supplementary industries em- 
ploying a proportion of women. 

On the way from Stockholm to 
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Sandviken we called at Sigtuna, the 
ancient capital of Sweden, under the 
guidance of Architect Bengt Romaré. 
There we were met by the Mayor, the 
last to hold that ancient office, and 
we visited the Sigtuna Foundation, a 
college for adult education with a 
religious basis. We visited also the 
university town of Uppsala, with its 
great Gothic cathedral (profoundly 
impressive despite much unwise re- 
storation), its historic ruins, and its 
old town of Gamla Uppsala, where 
we dutifully drank prefabricated 
“mead” from Viking horns. Long 
hours in coaches during this part of 
the tour, when a heat-wave sent the 
temperature up to 99 in the shade, 
tested the party’s considerable powers 
of endurance. 

From Sandviken we went to Givle, 
a very pleasant industrial and seaport 
town of 40,000. In our short three 
hours there the planners and city 
magnates contrived a reception for us 
equal to any we were given. City- 
planner Sven Wranér’s brilliant con- 
densation of planning problems and 
policy was cleverly pointed out by an 
impromptu exhibition of suivey draw- 
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These are blocks of “ Point” flats in Stockholm, referred to by Mr. Osborn in his 
article and which are now out of favour. 


ings. A well-timed tour and a gracious 
dinner in the town hall still left room 
for a garden-party at the home of 
Manufacturer-councillor Héglund and 
Mrs. Héglund. And they and our 
other attentive hosts saw us off by the 
sleeper train, carrying our luggage and 
bidding us farewell as if we were their 
oldest friends. 

In Gothenburg for the second time, 
we had more leisure to appreciate that 
beautiful city; nicknamed (I think un- 
flatteringly) “the London of the 
North ”’ in allusion to the general low- 
ness of its buildings. In any project 
for re-development great concern is 
shown for appropriate scale. The 
planning office has a model of the 
whole city, with removable sections 
corresponding to every single owner- 
ship. Alternative, models are made of 
any proposed replacement, and studied 
from every angle in relation to the 


whole picture. To make space for car- 
parking without changing the charac- 
ter of the city, Mr. William-Olsson 
proposes to adopt Le Corbusier’s idea 
of raising sections of the inner city 
buildings on columns—an expedient 
I noted years ago in some of the cen- 
tral streets of Prague to provide for 
footways without destroying the upper 
parts of the fine old buildings. I am 
once more amazed at the costly “ bal- 
ing-out” operations that cities will 
contemplate in preference to turning 
off the tap of embarrassing popula- 
tion growth. Only a national edict can 
save them from themselves, I fear. 
On this and previous visits to 
Sweden I went into many private 
houses and flats occupied by people 
of different incomes. Without doubt 
the standards of internal design, fur- 
nishing and occupancy are better 
than ours. Beauty is enhanced by the 
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cleanliness to which I have referred. 
The books in a worker’s home are so 
spotless that at first I suspected they 
were there for prestige rather than for 
use. But in public libraries I found 
books that had been issued 60 times 
in four or five years and remained 
fresher than books on an English rail- 
way bookstall. 

About Sweden’s external architec- 
ture I cannot be so enthusiastic. We 
saw a few, a very few, convincing ex- 
amples: notably Asplund’s Cremato- 
rium at Stockholm and _ Eriksson’s 
Concert Hall at Gothenburg. Yet the 
modernist revolution is complete. No 
architect dare show in his work the 
slightest hint of tradition or eclecti- 
cism.. And I cannot help the feeling 
that Architecture has thrown away its 
birthright. No new building excites in 
me the authentic thrill of the great 
Town Hall of Stockholm, that last 
lovely flower of traditionalism in 
Europe. A recent visitor wittily said 
that the Town Hall is “nearer the 
Early Curly than the Late Straight”. 
Iam chilled by the Late Straight. Yet 
I admit that cold baths may be a tonic 
for the lax and Jazy. 


In altogether another mode, which 
I revelled ig, is the colourfully roman- 
tic Liseberg Amusement Park. The 
powers that rule holiday resorts, in- 
cluding Bath, Blackpool and Mr. But- 
lin, should study Liseberg. Here the 
highest culture and the simplest jollity 
of the fun-fair type are associated 
without discordance. Ii is owned and 
managed by the city, and its consider- 
able profits are ploughed back into its 
development and change. I studied it 
in the company of the planners of 
Manchester and Gothenburg. I hope 
I am unjust to neither in seeing it as 
symbolic that, in the Crazy House, 
Roland Nicholas, like me, by-passed 
some expedients which our Corbusier- 
ite companion plunged into with gay 
daring. 
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My task as “leader” was made 
easy, not only by Mr. John Mumford 
and Miss Baldwin, who looked after 
the business side, but by the good tem- 
per of the whole party. Mr. W. H. 
Gaunt, Mr. Nicholas, Major T. F. 
Thomson, Mr. H. Edward Newman 
and Major C. E. Boast were among 
those who shared with me in the plea- 
sant duty of expressing thanks to our 
generous hosts and in our small re- 
ciprocal courtesies. 


Since the above article was written 
we have received» the first issue of 
PLAN, a@ quarterly journal issued by the 
new Swedish Association for Planning. 
This appears to be just the kind of 
organisation the need of which Mr. 
Osborn remarks. Its governing body 


represents ,““ agriculturists, architects, 
economists, engineers, industrialists, 
sociologists, statisticians, surveyors, 


and governmental and local authori- 
ties.” A brief one-page summary in 
English tells what each article is about. 





The Greater London 
Pltans in Action 


“The Greater London Plans in 
Action,” which is a report of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion’s recent conference on the sub- 
ject, is now on sale. This valuable 
contribution to one of the most fas- 
cinating and vital problems of British 
planning is edited by Desmond Don- 
nelly, and, with a foreword by R. L. 
Reiss, contains contributions by Rt. 
Hon. Sir A.: Montague-Barlow, Mrs. 
Hugh Dalton, F. J. Osborn, G. W. 
Warren, C. Harper, Mrs. I. M. Bolton, 
T. E. North, B. J. Collins, Rees J. 
Williams, F. Lee, J. Clapp, G. W. T. 
Kirk, J. Poole, C. Thatcher, A. L. 
Wood, and R. M. Franklin. 


Price 5s. (six copies for 25s., twelve 
copies for £2) it is obtainable from: — 
The Planning Bookshop, 

28 King Street, Covent Garden, WC2 
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HE House of Lords judgment in 

the Stevenage case is a milestone 
in the history of new towns. It clears 
and cleanses the planning air in more 
than one way. 

The judgment sets the Stevenage 
Corporation and other new towns cor- 
porations free to proceed with the 
first stages of work on their sites. Not 
less important, it establishes once and 
for all that the Minister’s responsibility 
in public under the New Towns Act 
(and personally under the Planning 
Act) is administrative and not “ quasi- 
judicial.” A public inquiry of this 
class is for the purpose of enabling the 
Minister to make up his mind as to 
whether the action he has proposed is 
desirable and practicable. As a good 
administrator he should consider care- 
fully any points put forward by any 
person or interest affected; that is to 





Reproduced by courtesy of “ The Star” 


“You'll have to shift now, Dad—I’m 
building a satellite town.” 





say, he must never adopt the attitude 
that his decision is a foregone con- 
clusion—because that would reduce 
the inquiry to a farce, and a cruel, 
taunting farce at that. Obviously he 
will have already satisfied himself 
that there is a prima facie for the 
Order, or he would not have proposed 
it; but he should retain an open mind 
lest new considerations of weight 
emerge at the inquiry. It was an un- 
workable theory that from the 
moment the inquiry opens he sloughs 
his administrative skin and assumes 
the mantle of-a lawyer-judge. That 
theory had a good run and troubled 
many subtle minds. We are glad to 
see the end of it. A Minister can now 
be a plain administrator from the first 
stage of the process to the last, re- 
taining his willingness to take into 
account every factor that comes to 
light until, after the inquiry, the final 
decision is made. 


We may have some regret that, in 
matters which vitally affect the pri- 
vate rights of individuals, a mild dis- 
cretion has to be left to administrators 
under Acts that prescribe hard prin- 
ciples only. But in our highly-governed 
modern world it is impossible to avoid 
controls that leave much to the 
“ bureaucrats.” Attempts at safe- 
guards by surplus sections in Acts, 
even if practicable, produce absurdi- 


ties. The only workable safeguards 


are wisdom, responsibility and intelli- 
gence on the part of the bureaucrats, 
and the only guarantee of these is, 
as ever, perpetual vigilance on the 
part of Parliament and the common 
citizen. So long as these exist, public 
inquiries will have a real value. 
Replying to recent suggestions that 
his Ministry had been a source of con- 
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siderable delay and obstruction in the 
planning of blitzed cities, Mr. Silkin 
admitted in an interview with The 
Observer that progress had not been 
as swift as he had expected. He in- 
sisted, however, that much of the re- 
sponsibility for this must lie with the 
local authorities themselves. ‘“ Local 
authorities whose towns have been 
blitzed,” he said, “are very backward 
in making up their minds. They have, 
of course, had their own difficulties 
and internal conflicts, but I have spent 
months trying to hurry them up. It 
took longer than I expected to get 
going, and they have been slow in put- 
ting up their proposals to us. We can 
only urge, persuade, and cajole them 
to get on with the job. I myself have 
seen every single local authority with 
a blitz problem. They were nervous 
of taking the plunge. They do not 
know how it would affect them 
financially.” 

“We have been slow in making de- 
claratory Orders, admittedly, but the 
form of public inquiry was a novel 
one. We had 370 objections from Ply- 
mouth and close on 600 from Swan- 
sea, and I am expected to consider 
them all.” 

This journal agrees with Mr. Silkin 
that the Ministry cannot simply 
rubber-stamp any plans submitted to 
it—possibly by a city that wants to 
attract more population than is nation- 
ally desirable, or to apply standards 
of space and amenity beyond those 
for which the nation should properly 
pay. 

Furthermore, it is no argument 
against the central planning authority 
that it sometimes interferes with local 
poem. In a sense, that is what it is 
or. 


Another mistake being made by 
many local authorities had attention 
drawn to it by Mr. Fred Marshall, 
M.P., when he said that some were 
planning schemes which could only be 
implemented under the powers granted 
in the 1947 Act (which has not yet 
come into force). They had imagined 
that they could do this development 
under the 1944 Act, and this mis- 
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understanding had led to the cutting 
down of many areas to be designated 
for compulsory purchase. 


The administration of planning is 
open to criticism in which Town and 
Country Planning has joined, but 
fair is fair! Although delays take the 
heart out of local authorities, they are 
not due to a spirit of sabotage. The 
simple truth is that the Ministry is 
short-handed. People of the right 
capacity and training cannot be re- 
cruited quickly enough. 

x * * 


It is pleasant to hear of nice things 
said across the Atlantic, about 
Britain’s Planning Policy. Here is 
Professor G. Holmes Perkins, writ- 
ing in the spring number of the Jour- 
nal of the American Institute of 
Planners : — 

“The New Towns are the most 
dramatic and persuasive outgrowth of 
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the recent evolution of planning 
policy. In fact, I think we cannot but 
look with envy upon the leadership 
which Britain has taken in the field of 
democratic planning. The prospects 
of getting at the root of urban 
troubles are so bright in Britain as to 
tempt us to want bodily to lift the 
idea of the New Towns and to use it 
as the basis for future planning in 
America. . . . But alone they are no 
panacea ...I believe we must be 
prepared to limit the size of cities and 
direct the character of their growth in 
some positive fashion for which 
zoning is no substitute ...I am 
stirred by the daring and resolu‘ion 
of the British to come to terms with 
such difficult issues. I see their efforts 
as the great planning experience of 
our generation, and I sincerely hope 
and expect to see it a challenging 
success.” 


* * * 


A chair of town and country plan- 
ning, to meet the urgent need for 
qualified planners throughout Austra- 
lia, is to be established at Sydney 
University, New South Wales. Appli- 
cations for the professorship closed 
on September 30th so that an appoint- 
ment can be made before the opening 
term of 1948. 

The first appointment of .its,kind in 
Australia, it is expected to lead to the 
development of Sydney as a centre 
for Australian planners. The new pro- 
fessor will almost certainly come 
from overseas as the successful appli- 
cant must hold a diploma of town 
planning. His main job will be to 
train planners, but he will also colla- 
borate with the Local Government 
and Education departments. He will 
be available to give expert advice if 
differences arise between local authori- 
ties and the Local Government De- 
partment over the State-wide 
development programme promoted by 
the Government in 1945. He may 
help to co-ordinate the work of 
various other government depart- 


ments, such as the Water Board and 
the Department of Main Roads. 
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The University’s new Town and 
Country Planning Course will take 
two years and wiil be a post-graduate 
course for architects, civil engineers 
and surveyors. The chair will be a 
part of the Faculty of Architecture, 
headed by Professor L. Wilkinson. 
At present the architecture course in- 
cludes only an introduction to town 
planning. Sydney University, founded 
97 years ago, now has a record en- 
rolment of 9,600 students and is pre- 
paring for 12,000 next year. 


Recently there has been a threat by 
the headmaster of a great public 
school to remove the school from the 
town in which it has been for several 
hundred years, if the local council’s 
planning scheme is not in accord with 
his own esthetic conception of what 
it should be. 


It recalls to our minds an episode 
in the life of James I, in which, as the 
story has it, the King had demanded 
a large sum of money from the citi- 
zens of London. The request, however, 
was met with indignant scorn and re- 
fusal. Thereupon the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen were summoned to appear 
before His Majesty. The City Fathers 
were not overawed by the occasion 
and valiantly stood their ground. 


Finally the King, in a fit of anger, 


. declared that he would remove his 


own Court and ali the records of the 
Tower together with the Parliament of 
Westminster to another part of the 
country unless his demands were met. 
The story goes on that the Lord 
Mayor listened quietly to all the King 
had to say and answered: “ Your 
Majesty has power to do what you may 
please, and your City of London will 
obey accordingly, but humbly request 
that whenever and wherever you 
Majesty shall remove your Courts, 
you will be pleased tc leave the 
Thames behind you and by God's 
grace we shall do well enough in 
London whatsoever becomes of your 
Court and Parliament.” 
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PLANNING 
DEVELOPUENTS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


IKE EVERY OTHER country in the 

world, Australia has become in- 
creasingly aware of the need to plan 
or “re-develop” her towns and 
countryside. 

The nation ranks as one of the 
most highly centralised countries in 
the world. In the State of New South 
Wales, for example, there are 
1,398,000 people living within the 566 
square miles of the Sydney area, and 
only 1,120,000 scattered over the rest 
of the 309,000 square miles of the 
State. In Victoria more than 1,000,000 
live within 170 square miles of Mel- 
bourne, and only 800,000 are scat- 
tered throughout the remaining 88,000 
square miles of the State. Altogether 
about 4,000,000 of Australia’s 74 
million people live in metropolitan 
areas. 

Australians have not become con- 
scious of the virtues of planning over- 
night. An Australian Town and 
Country Planning Association has ex- 
isted for 30 years, and many other 
planning bodies have grown up more 
recently. Partly as a result of the 
Australian Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association’s agitations, planning 
legislation appeared upon the Statute 
Books of New South Wales as far 
back as 1919, Western Australia in 
1928, South Australia 1929, and later 
in Queensland, Victoria and Tasmania. 

The creation of a Chair of Town 
and Country Planning at Sydney 
University (noted elsewhere in this 
issue) arises directly from new and 
more radical town and country plan- 
ning legislation passed by the New 
South Wales Parliament in April, 1945. 
This legislation is the most advanced 
of its kind passed in Australia. 

Briefly, the measure took the form 
of an amendment to the Local Govern- 
ment Act, providing for town and 
country planning schemes to be pre- 
pared by Municipal and Shire Coun- 
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cils assisted by expert qualified plan- 
ners. Wide powers were given to 
Councils to carry out their plans. 

The Bill set up a Committee of 
town and country planning experts to 
advise the New South Wales Minister 
of Local Government (Mr. J. J. 
Cahill), who administers the scheme. 
It also set in motion probably one of 
the world’s most ambitious experi- 
ments in civic and regional develop- 
ment—a special long-range plan to re- 
develop Sydney and its environs— 
taking in the whole of the County of 
Cumberland, an area of 1,250 square 
miles, in which more than 1,600,000 
people live. 

Under the Bill, planning is not the 
preserve of the planners alone. Local 
initiative in the matter rests with the 
Councils except where apathy or in- 
activity obstructs the plans of contigu- 
ous areas, when the Minister may step 
in and direct a Council to prepare an 
appropriate scheme. The Bill has also 
made provision for compensation and 
betterment charges. 

Apart from the aid of qualified 
town and country planners, Councils 
may be assisted by the ‘specialised 
knowledge of Progress Associations, 
Parents and Citizens Associations and 
local Chambers of Commerce, just as 
Government departments and organi- 
sations with country-wide interests 
may be recruited to assist the Minister. 

To ensure that the plans of each 
neighbourhood will be fitted in with 
the plans of the whole community, 
local plans will be submitted to Par- 
liament for approval before adoption. 
Plans will be long term and adjustable 
to changing circumstances. As _ the 
over-all scheme gets under way in New 
South Wales, it is expected that the 
new course in Town and Country 
Planning at Sydney University will 
provide the steady stream of fully 
qualified planners required by the 287 
local government authorities in the 
State, to say nothing of the ever-in- 
creasing demand that will come from 
public and private interests through- 
out Australia. 

Leo KELLY. 
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Report of the National Parkior 








MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, JULY, 1947. 
Stationery Office, Cmd. 7121, price 4s. 6d. pp. 134 and 13 coloured maps. 
HE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE annual instalments over a period of sic 
which has been sitting under Sir three years—viz. during the first year to 
Arthur Hobhouse for two years (the figures in brackets give the area pi 
was signed in March and published in in square miles) the Lake District C 
July (perhaps a way of ensuring ihat (892), North Wales (870), the Peak si 
no action could be taken on it in the District (572), Dartmoor (392); during VE 
autumn session). From a sub-ccm-_ the second year the Yorkshire Dales la 
mittee considering Footpaths and (635), the Pembrokeshire Coast (229), m 
Access there is row a separate report. Exmoor (318), the South Downs (275); al 
Alco published in July was a report on during the third year the Roman Wall si 
“Conservation of Nature™ (Cmd. (193), the North York Moors (614), T 
7122) from the Wild Life Conserva- Brecon Beacons and Black Mountains mr 
tion Committee which had been ap- (511), the Broads (181). ti 
pointed to advise the National Parks The main recommendation is that ir 
Committee. a Commissioa, appointed by the Mini- tl 
It is proposed in the main Report ster and responsible to him and so to g 
(Cmd. 7121) on national parks that Parliament, should be established by 
twelve parks, with an area of 5,682 a special Act. But is is not proposed, P 
square miles, should be established by as was expected, that this Commis- n 
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MID-ESKDALE,- CUMBERLAND. 
A part of the Lake District National Park. 


sion’s responsibility should be limited 
to the 5;700 square miles of national 
parks; for it is also <uggested that the 
Commission should survey and con- 
sider the needs of fifty-two “ conser- 
vation areas ”’—the other areas of best 
landscape in the country—and should 
make grants to their county planning 
authorities and have a general respon- 
sibility for advising these authorities. 
Thus the attention of the Park Com- 
mittee would be diffused over an addi- 
tional 9,000 square miles of territory, 
including, for example, the Mendips, 
the Cotswolds, the Cheviot and a 
great deal else besides. 

Much in the Report is of real value. 
Probably its best merit is in its treat- 
ment of the many problems already 


canvassed in current practice; among 
other matters the Report gives a really 
well reasoned case for a sanely re- 
stricted road policy in national parks, 
for the wise management and plan- 
ning of woodland, fer the control and 
encouragement of holiday buildings 
and hostels. And as concerns the 
main and wider recommendations, 
probably most will now agree with 
them in ‘their general outline—the 
appointment of the Commission: the 
appointment of “Park Committees ” 
to be the special planning authorities 
of national parks: and the payment 
to the Commission of Exchequer 
grants. 

On the other side of the account, 
the statement of the administrative 
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and constitutional machinery as out- 
lined in this Report—the means of 
saving our best and wildest landscap2 
—is neither clear nor adequate. In- 
deed, the concluding essays, obviously 
by individual members and not by 
their collect:vised mind, but written in 
detailed appreciation of the twelve 
parks recommended, contain a much 
franker statement of the difficulties 
than do the formal and official para- 
graphs of the Report itself. 

The problem to be solved for 
National Parks is the conflict of ‘the 
new planning authorities—the Com- 
mission and the Park Committees— 
with the departments of government, 
statutory undertakers and local autho- 
rities; and here the Report is timid. 
Make due allowance for that thin and 
undernourished idiom, both of speech 
and feeling, which tradition com- 
mands in Command papers and yet, 
as we read chapter VI—the chapter 
which purports, for the benefit of 
future national parks, to “reinforce ” 
the present system—but in no way to 
alter it—one is fain to admit that, for 
a normal outdoor lung, the atmo- 
sphere is rarefied and most unhelpful. 
“If it should occasionally happen on 
any matter of importance that th> 
Park Committee were faced with a 
conflict between local and national 
interests, on which they could not 
reach an agreed conclusion ’—this is 
our old friend Let’s Pretend. And 
here is a similar piece of rosy-cheeked 
optimism: “there will be certain 
cases where an existing development 
is intolerably out of harmony with its 
setting and could be improved... 
(but) in most cases an amicable 
arrangement between the undertakers 
and the Park Committee or the Com- 
mission should achieve the purpose re- 
quired.” So? Or again “ with mutual 
goodwill and understanding ... no 
serious conflict of interest should arise 
between the two bodies” ie. the 
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Commission and some “tough” pub- 
lic developer. These passages, these 
pliant ifs and ands, assume such 
a mutuality and inter-penetration of 
gcodwill between loving enemies as to 
leave one picturing the begett:rs of 
such sentiment as a group of hopeful 
and cherubic persons, floating gently 
recumbent—like angels—on the 
ethereal clouds. 

We are told that the Comm’ssion 
will be entering on “an entirely new 
field of governmental responsibility ” 
—so it will; and it will also be arguing 
with the master of a hundred legions. 
It is therefore not helpful to be 
assured that “for the preservation of 
landscape beauty the powers of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947 (if reinforced as we propose in 
chapter VI) should be effective”. Ex 
pede Herculem; an analysis of some 
ten of the imagined conflicts, ex- 
pounded in this chap‘er VI, yields the 
following results. In the case of Pri- 
vate Bills and Statutory Orders, where 
the Commission objects to the pro- 
posals made in them, then the pre- 
scription offered by the Report is 
that the Commission should apply for 
help and rescue to the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. In the 
case of sponsoring or “ sanctioning ” 
departments, threatening to allow 
some unpleasant “development” by 
local authorities or statutory under- 
takers—reservoirs, a housing estate, 
road works, pylons, in a National 
Park—here, if the Commission takes 
an objection, “we recommend de- 
partmental consultation ” (that blessed 
word) “ between the Commission and 
the department”; and this, it is sug- 
gested, is not to aim too high, or to 
be too drastic, for, as another para- 
graph states, “ we assume” (no more) 
“that the Commission will be able” 
to go direct to the department for the 
favour of such consultation. In the 
case of pressure from a government 
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department, then if there is any pain 
or discomfort felt by the Commission, 
the prescriptions are as follows: in 
one paragraph, that the government 
department “should” consult the 
Commission, and in two of the cases, 
as the Report forecasts events, the de- 
partment in fact will or does thus con- 
sult the Commission, though by 
another prescription the department 
should only be “asked to” consult 
the Commission (or alternativ.ly—and 
with more propriety—to go to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning first). And lastly there are three 
examples where, vis @ vis a depart- 
ment, the Commission is invited to 
take no risks, but just to apply for 
help and rescue ‘to its champion the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. Clearly therefore the Commis- 
sion is here conceived as little mor? 


Head of Langdale 


than a subordinate agent of the 
Ministry, operating within the un- 
changed framework of the 1947 Act. 
And even the champion of the Com- 
mission’s weakness is thought of as 
none too doughty, for there is a para- 
graph where, in the consultations thus 
prescribed between the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning and the 
other Minis‘ry, the Commission ge: 
no warmer comfort than a hope that 
its “representations”, previous!y 
made to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, should “ reczive 
due weight” from these two arbiters 
of fate. 

Thus is the 1947 Act “ re-inforced.” 
But if all these things be re-inforce- 
ments, then—in the name of that 
master tactician, the Duke of York— 
what is it to withdraw to prepared 
sositions? 
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One re-inforczment, however, there 
is. For it is recommended in the Re- 
port—in an isolated and important 
paragraph, which, however, is no- 
where applied in detail or really 
brought to life—that “ a permanent 
committee of the Cabinet or of Mini- 
sters should be set up and should be 
charged with the reconciliation of all 
claims to the use of land by govern- 
ment departments”. This is the cru- 
cial point. Modern government can 
govern everything except itself; and 
unless some recognised procedure of 
appeal is now established for resolv- 
ing contradictions, na‘ional parks will 
suffer from continued strains, loss 
and attrition. But as for the other 
“ re-inforcements ”” — the | Report’s 
own battery of reforms—plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

Short of Utopia, there seem to be 
a number of requirements. First, a 
legal right for the Commission, after 
passing a formal resolution that some 
disputed matter is of critical import- 
ance, to be able—not to veto the pro- 
posal, for between organs of govern- 
. ment that is barely ppssible—but to 
enforce consideration and se tlement 
of the matter by the Cabinet Commit- 
tee (or by some other equivalent 
method of appeal to a “higher 
court”). Secondly, the chairman of 
the Commission needs legal right of 
access to this Cabinet Committee, or 
other body constituted for ‘appeal. 
Thirdly, where the conflict is not 
direct, as between the Commission 
and a Service Department claiming 
training areas, but indirect as between 
the Commission and, say, the Ministry 
of Health authorising an impounding 
scheme, then the same legal right of 
appeal to the Cabinet Committee 
should - obtain; for the effect upon 
national parks is the same, and the re- 
sponsibility of government depart- 
ments is the same, whether the 
conflict be “end on” or camou- 
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flaged inside a “ sanctioning” depart- 
ment. Fourthly, the chairman of the 
Commission should have personal 
access to the Minister in charge of 
any department with which there is 
a conflict. Fifthly, the Commission 
needs the legal right, where there is 
a preceding local inquiry, to be repre- 
sented at this, and to participate in the 
hearing, and to share in the decision. 
Sixthly, for national parks the provi- 
sion in the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Bill of 1947, by which under 
certain circumstances a Minister 
other than the Minister of Planning 
gives a planning consent, should de- 
finitely be abolished. 

The new local planning authority 
which the Report proposes for a 
national park is a “ Park Committee ”, 
filled half by representatives of the 
local authorities and half by persons 
nominated by the Commission; the 
Chairman is to be nominated by the 
Commission. In so weak an adminis- 
trative context as is provided under 
the 1947 Act and by the Report, it 
seems clear that this 50/50 division on 
the Park Committee will in effect 
leave power where it now is, namely 
in local hands. Local interests can 
thus prevail over national; local in- 
dustry, for example, will claim to 
exploit the national park, to the 
national loss. Here four remedies 
seem needed. First, the Commission’s 
nominees on any Park Committee 
should be a not less proportion than 
three-fifths, and preferably more. 
Secondly, it should be made entirely 
clear by the defining Act—a point 
blinked at in the Report—that the 
duty of the Commission is to frame 
the planning policy—i.e., the common 
standards—for “ national” parks and 


to this end to issue general directives 
to the Park Committees, and to exer- 
cise at need a power of “recall” in 
any specified case or class of cases. 
Thirdly, the planning officer as well as 
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the chairman should be in the 
appointment of the Commission, so 
that their allegiance to the national 
ideal cannot be questioned; both must 
be free from local pressure and in- 
fluence and must embody, during the 
all-important | formative years, the 
idealism and considered policy with- 
out which no territory in national 
parks can be effectively protected. 
Fourthly, the chairman should be one 
of the actual Commission:rs: this will 
lock the Commission and the Park 
Committees together. 


The “development plans”, drawn 
up by the Park Committee, should b2 
submitted for approval to the Com- 
mission—not, in the. first instance, as 
is suggested, to the Minister. For 
though he must give his final appro- 
val, and though, where there is local 
appeal against some planning per- 
mission refused by a Park Committee 
and the Commission, the Minister 
must decide the appeal, yet it-is the 
Commission which must hold the 
operative influence and whose prestige 
and authority must be established. As 
it is, the prestige of the Commission is 
again and again diminished by the 
machinery which the Report proposes, 
and the principle that “ national parks 
must be national in fact as well as in 
name” is set down in speech but not 
written into the constitution. 


The annual expenditure by the 
Commission is calculated at £750,000. 
But £200,000 of <his gozs to conserva- 
tion areas, a province which, will dis- 
tract the Commission and diffuse the 
energy which should be centred on 
one object. And there is a further 
provision for £200,000 annually on 
“recreational provisions.” In so far 
as this provides for hostels and such 
simple accommodation, well and good, 
but in so far as it provides facilities 
for “sport”—for there is a deal 
about canoes and fishing rods and 
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riding stables and what not—it seems 
that too much stress and too much 
money goes on “management” and 
far too little thought on planning and 
the revision of the legal framework. 


The twelve areas chosen seem 
chosen well, if the Ministry has a 
strong enough arm to turn the Ser- 
vice Departments from their ruinous 
claims to Dartmoor, the Brecon 
Beacons, Pembrokeshire Coast and 
Yorkshire Moors. But most will re- 
gret that portions of the Cornish 
coast are not included. Moreover 
there are some areas, listed for “ con- 
servation ” only, which have a clear 
case to be specially guarded as 
national parks in reserve; such are the 
Cheviot with the Northumberland 
coast—the obvious area for Tyne- 
side’s population—and the Dorset 
downs, heaths and coast. This last, 
like the Cornish Coast, will not be 
easy to administer, but is of outstand- 
ing beauty and is fairly close to 
London. 


It remains to say that the Hobhouse 
Report is a bargain, for four and six- 
pence would be cheap for its maps. It 
deserves a critical reading, and it is 
hoped that it will get this—from the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. 


T. N. T. 


The Report of the Sub-Committee 
of the National Parks Committee, 
appointed to consider the question 
of “Footpaths and Access to the 
Countryside,” is published as we go to 
press. It will be reviewed in the next 
issue of “Town and Country Plan- 
ning” by the author of the article 
which is published above. 
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Aycliffe New Town Corporation. The 
Minister has appointed the following as 
members of the Development Corpora- 
tion for the establishment of a New 
Town at Aycliffe, Co. Durham :— 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Beveridge, k.c.B., 
F.B.A. (Chairman), 

Councillor W. N. Davis, 

Councillor A. J. Alsop, 

Mrs. Cahill, 

Councillor G. C. Gibson, 

Councillor T. H. Summerson, 

Councillor T. Benfold, c.B.E. 

Lord Beveridge is the author of the 
great Report on Social Service published 
in 1942. He was Permanent Secretary 
to the Ministry of Food in 1919 and was 
Director of the London School of 
Economics from 1919-1937. He was 
Master of University College, Oxford, 
from 1937-1945. Lord Beveridge is a 
Vice-President of the Town and Country 
Planning Association. 

Councillor Davis has been a member 
of the Bishop Auckland U.D.C. since 
1926 and has been Chairman three times. 

Councillor Alsop has been a member 
of the Darlington City Council since 
1937 and at present is Mayor of Darling- 
ton. 

Mrs. Cahill is a partner in Reavill & 
Cahill, architects, of Alnwick and New- 
castle. She was co-opted a member of 
the Northumberland Joint Planning 
Committee. 

Councillor Gibson has been a member 
of Shildon U.D.C. since 1934 and was 
Chairman in 1937-38. 

Councillor Summerson is a member 
of Darlington U.D.C. He is managing 
director of T. Summerson & Sons, Ltd., 
and was director of steel castings in the 
Ministry of Supply from 1940-1943. 

Councillor Benfold is the Chairman of 
Durham County Council. 
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Conservation of Wild Life. The estab- 
lishnicnt of a nation-wide Biological 
Service under a permanent Nature Con- 
servation Board for the preservation and 
study of wild life of England and Wales, 
is recommended in a report issued by 
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the Wild Life Conservation Special Com- 
mittee (England and Wales), (Stationery 
Office. Cmd. 7122, price 4s.). 

The Committee was appointed by the 
Minister of Town and Country Pian- 
ning in August, 1945, to advise the 
National Parks Committee (England and 
Wales) on the conservation of wild life in 
National Parks. It was obliged te con- 
sider in addition measures for the con- 
servation of wild life in the country as a 
whole, from which the problem in the 
National Parks cannot be separated. 

The Chairman of the Committee was 
Dr. J. S. Huxley, F.R.s., succeeded in 
May, 1946, by the Vice-Chairman, Pro- 
fessor A. G. Tansley, F.R:S., and the 
following were members :— 

Lt.-Col. E. N. Buxton, M.c., Captain 
C. Diver, c.3B.£., Mr. C. S. Elkton, Dr. 
E. B. Ford, F.R.s., Mr. J. S. L. Gilmour, 
Mr. E. M. Nicholson, Mr. J. A. Steers 
and Professor A. E. Truman, F.R.S. 

The main recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is that the Government should 
take general responsibility for the con- 
servation and control of the flora and 
fauna of the country. In their view 
conservation could not be separated from 
active control. In addition, the geological 
and physiographical features on which 
the plants and animals live and depend 
must be maintained and protected. 

Since it is impossible to preserve the 
whole of the land bearing wild life in 
its present condition, the Committee pro- 
pose that 73 small specified areas total- 
ling less than 70,000 acres and occupying 
less than one-five-hundredth part of the 
land of the country, representing the 
characteristic types of natural vegetation 
with the accompanying fauna, should be 
preserved as National Nature Reserves; 
and that larger Conservation Areas 
should be designated, in which changes 
in land use should not be undertaken 
without full consideration of the bio- 
logical and physiographical as well as 
other interests. 

These measures would entail the ex- 
penditure of the public money on (a) the 
taking over of the management of the 
National Nature Reserves, and (b) the 
employment of scientists covering a wide 
range of specialists in certain allied 
fields, (c) the general administration of a 
wild life policy; and (d) the provision 
of accommodation for research. 

The proposed Biological Service, organ- 
ised as part of the Civil Service, would 
manage the National Nature Reserves, 
give advice on National Parks and Con- 
servation Areas to the National Parks 
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Commission and carry out surveys of 
wild plant and animal life throughout the 
country. It would also conduct special 
field researches on the wild life of the 
Reserves, maintain liaison with central 
and local authorities, and, as the central 
representation of informed biological 
opinion, maintain a bureau of informa- 
tion. 

The National Nature Reserves would 
either be directly acquired or, by agree- 
ment with the present owners, their 
management, including shooting and 
fishing rights, would be transferred to 
the Biological Service. Individual visitors, 
students and nature-lovers would be wel- 
comed, and also conducted parties of 
students, but the Reserves could not be 
visited as “ beauty spots ” by large num- 
bers of people without the risk of serious 
damage, so that public access would have 
to be subjected to suitable regulations. 
The direct and indirect educational in- 
fiuence of the National Reserves would 
be very considerable. A “ good neigh- 
bour ” policy in all relations with neigh- 
bouring landowners would be cultivated. 

Though the areas’ proposed for 
National Nature Reserves have been 
selected so as to represent the principal 
types of natural vegetation and the 
homes of animal communities, such as 
the habitats of sea birds and some of the 
places regularly visited by migratory birds, 
they are far from including all the sites 
of outstanding value in these respects. 
For this reason it is proposed to en- 
courage and assist the formation of Local 
Nature Reserves by local authorities and 
others, and these will, it is hoped, in- 
clude Educational Reserves which can be 
used by schools for field work in natural 
history. 

The Committee recommend that nature 
conservation should be explicitly recog- 
nised in legislation as a land use for 
planning purposes and that local authori- 
ties should not only be encouraged to 
establish local Nature Reserves but 
should designate certain areas as “ nature 
zones ” in which development would be 
restricted. 

The Report ends: “ Nothing less than 
a comprehensive Wild Life Protection 
Bill should be introduced as soon as pos- 
sible, and the creation of a Biological 
Service would provide for the first time 
an opportunity for effective and com- 
mon-sense protection of wild life in this 
country based on simple principles in 
close concert with those concerned, and 
relying on legal penalties only in the last 
resort.” 
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Ministry Appointments. The Minister 
has appointed Mr. S. L. G. Beaufoy, 
C.B.E., F.R.LB.A., M.T.P.I., to be Direc- 
tor of Technical Services in his Depart- 
ment. 


Since 1942 Mr. Beaufoy has held ad- 
ministrative appointments in the former 
Ministry of Works and Planning and in 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, and has been specially concerned 
with the County of London and Greater 
London Plans. In his new appointment 
he will be responsible for the direction 
and co-ordination of the technical work 
of the Ministry, including the survey and 
research work as well as the technical 
planning. 


Mr. Beaufoy, who is 48, was a student 
in the University of London School of 
Town Planning, University College, and 
from 1923 to 1927 was chief assistant to 
Professor S. D. Adshead, M A., M ARCH., 
F.R.LB.A. From 1927 to 1933 he was 
with the Liverpool Corporation and was 
engaged on the preparation of planning 
schemes under the City Engineer. In 
1933 he was appointed as a Housing and 
Town Planning Inspector of the Ministry 
of Health and was promoted to Chief 
Housing and Town Planning Inspector in 
the same Department in 1941. 


The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning also announces that Proiessor 
W. G. Holford, M.A., A.R.LB.A., M T.P.L., 
will act in an advisory capacity 
to the Ministry as Planning Consultant 
aS soon as preparation of plans for the 
reconstruction of the City of London has 
been substantially completed. 


Professor Holford, who is 40, was 
formerly Professor of Civic Design in 
the University of Liverpool and, from 
May 1944, was also Director of Research 
in the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. He relinquished the duties of 
that appointment in November, 1945, 
when he and Dr. Charles Holden, 
LITT.D., F.R.LB.A., Were appointed by the 
Corporation of the City of London as 
consultants to prepare the reconstruction 
plan for the City. Their report and 
plan were presented in April of this year, 
and Professor Holford and Dr. Hoiden 
are at present engaged on the further 
work which will be necessary to imple- 
ment their proposals. Professor Holford 
will also shortly take up his appointment 
to the University Chair of Town Plan- 
ning tenable at University College, 
London. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS and 


VIEWS 





HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


Galloway has long enjoyed the bene- 
fits of hydro-electricity. Now it is esti- 
mated that six new power-stations could 
provide a further hundred million units 
yearly. Besides improving life on farms 
and in the house, such a development 
would clearly facilitate the efforts of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Development 
Association to bring in new industries. 

Meanwhile, the undertakings of the 
North of Scotland H.E. Board proceed 
apace. When the Countess of Airlie in- 
augurated the Pitlochry section of the 
Tummel-Garry project on April 26th, 
schemes were already in course of erec- 
tion which would provide a total of 830 
million units annually. Mr. Thomas 
Johnstone said he looked forward to an 
ultimate annual output of at least six 
thousand million units. The Glen Lussa 
scheme is expected to increase the rate- 
able value of the district from £7 to 
£1,000 a year, and will introduce current 
into Kintyre from Tarbert down to 
Campbeltown. Pitlochry and Lussa 
schemes will employ 400 men each, but 
2,000 men will be required for Glen 
Shira, where an annual output of 80 
million units is expected. Ultimately be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 men will be 
housed in camps at the various sites of 
the Board’s projects. The benefit to in- 
dustry throughout Britain is shown by 
the fact that major contracts have been 
placed with over seventy firms. The 
Board’s Annual Report for 1946 details 
progress at the eight schemes so far 
approved; these schemes will yield over 
700 million units a year. Many new 
areas will receive current under schemes 
now prepared or in preparation, includ- 
ing Mull and Jona, Coll and Tiree, 
Caithness and the outer Orkneys. Light- 
ing will be charged at 5d. a unit and 
cooking and heating at 3d. and 4d., with 
slight increases where the current is pro- 
vided by diesel plant, and there is good 
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evidence that consumers in the areas 
affected are keen to participate. The 
Board is arranging facilities for hire- 
purchase of equipment and the internal 
wiring of premises. 


HELICOPTERS FOR THE ISLES 


A great advance in transport to the 
Hebrides may be made by introducing 
helicopters for commercial and ambur 
lance services. Experiments based on 
Coll have been successful and this form 
of transport may be used for other Isles. 
The kind of value which air service has 
for the folk in the Hebrides is well 
shown by the effect of the new airmail 
to Islay whereby letters posted in Glas- 
gow will be delivered in Islay the same 
day! 


THIRD STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
OF SCOTLAND 


This unique consensus of a nation’s 
life has received many offers of help. 
Each of the four Scottish Universities 
has undertaken a pilot survey in a 
neighbouring area. Glasgow have begun 
in Ayrshire, but the Industrial Develop- 
nient Association of the Sixth District of 
Lanarkshire have persuaded the Univer- 
sity to put in hand a survey of that area 
with a view to providing information 
essential to its replanning. The other 
Universities are conducting pilot surveys 
in the Counties of East Lothian and 
Fife, ahd in the City of Aberdeen. 


PLAYING FIELDS 


The acute dearth of playing-field space 
in Glasgow is unfortunately repeated in 
various degrees all over Scotland. Prob- 
ably 20,000 acres are needed to remedy 
these deficiencies and it is gratifying that 
many Counties have now provided some 
extra space in the form of one or more 
King George’s fields. The Annual Report 
of the Scottish Branch, N.P.F.A., suggests 
that much more playing space could be 
“ created ” by sharing of playing fields 
for use by others at times when the 
owners had no use for them. But this 
should surely be regarded as only a tem- 
porary measure, as grass pitches seldom 
last a season even when used only by 
the owning club. 
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EAST KILBRIDE NEW TOWN 
CORPORATION 


The names of the members of the 
Development Corporation for Scotland’s 
first new town at East Kilbride have 
been announced by Mr. Joseph West- 
wood, M.P., Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. 


Mr. Westwood’s appointments are :-— 
Sir Patrick J. Dollan (Chairman) 
Mr. John Mann (Deputy Chairman) 
Mr. S. Bunton 

Mr. A. G. McBain 

Mr. Hugh T. McCalman 

Mr. W. A. McPhail 

Mr. J. B. Mavor 

Miss Elizabeth B. Mitchell. 


Members have been appointed for a 
period of two years, but are eligible for 
re-appointment when their initial period 
of office expires. 


Sir Patrick J. Dollan, L.L.D., D.L., J.P., 
served on Glasgow Corporation and was 
Lord Provost from 1938-1941. He is 
Chairman of the Scottish Fuel Efficiency 
Committee, Chairman of the Scottish 
Advisory Council on Civil Aviation; 
member of the Board of British-Euro- 
pean Airways Corporation and a mem- 
ber of the Clyde Navigation Trust. 


Mr. J. Mann is Convenor of Lanark 
County Council on which he represents 
the Carnwath area and has a wide ex- 
perience in local Government admini- 
stration. 


Mr. S. Bunton, L.R.1.B.A., A.R.LA.S., is a 
partner in the firm of S. Bunton & Asso- 
ciates, Architects, Glasgow. He is Plan- 
ning Consultant and Consultant Archi- 
tect to the Burgh of Clydebank. He was 
a member of the Scottish Housing Ad- 
visory Committee 1942-1944, 


_ Mr. A. G. McBain, C.A., is a partner 
in the firm of A. G. McBain & Com- 
pany, Chartered Accountants, Glasgow, 
and acting Chairman of the Scottish 
Special Housing Association, Limited. 


Mr. Hugh T. McCalman, B.L., is a 
partner in the firm of Lyndsay, Orr, 
McCalman & Company, Solicitors, Glas- 
gow. He has been a member of the 
Glasgow Corporation since 1935 and was 
Convener of the Highways and Planning 
Committee, 1943-1944. He is Chairman 
of the Clyde Valley Regional Planning 
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Miss Elizabeth B. Mitchell, 3.P. 


Advisory Committee and an article on 
this subject by Mr. McCalman will 
appear in the next issue of TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING. 


Mr. W. A. McPhail is a director of 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and a member of the Cutlery 
Working Party appointed by the Board 
of Trade. He is also a member of the 
Surplus Textiles Corporation. 


Mr. J. B. Mavor is Chairman of 
Messrs, Mavor and Coulson, Engineers, 
Glasgow and East Kilbride. 


Miss Elizabeth B. Mitchell, J.p., is a 
member of Biggar Town Council and 
President and one of the foundation 
members of the Scottish Town and 
Country Planning Association. She is 
Vice-Chairman of the Scottish Housing 
and Town Planning Council. 


_ Sir Patrick Dollan and Mr. Mavor have 
intimated that they wish to serve on the 
Corporation without remuneration. 


AMENITY : ANOTHER ANGLE 


“Bognor, as you know, is not the 
best place for reception of any kind, 
being well screened by the South Downs 
and many other undesirable factors.” 


—Television dealer in Murphy News. 
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TREES IN PLANNING—6 


TREES AND THE ANIMAL POPULATION 
By Hugh E. Seaton, R.H.S. Diploma 


LMOST everywhere in the pictures 

of old civilisations we find a variety 
of animals and birds mingling in the 
daily life of man, but our urban civi- 
lisation has lost this ever interest- 
ing and enlivening companionship. 
Though many men and women are 
dead to the beauty of a sunset, or the 
loveliness of a tree, all eyes turn at the 
approach of animal or bird: whose 
presence, arousing a variety of in- 
stincts from those of curiosity, hunting 
and possession to the maternal, 
brotherly, and admiring, immediately 
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enriches life. Not only are our towns 
almost devoid of animal and bird life, 
but single crop culture in wire-fenced 
fields. has driven Nature out of- 
thousands of square. miles, once teem- 
ing with her creatures. 

The re-establishment of this crea- 
turely companionship is an important 
part of any planning for a rich social 
culture. Its necessity, its popularity, 
and its practicability are proved by 
the joy given to thousands in the few 
spots where such creatures as pigeons, 
waterfowl or squirrels are to be found. 
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For any variety of animal or bird 
population, trees are essential, and in 
many forms and sizes. 

Research, originally made from 
what is called a practical angle, has 
shown that each creature needs speci- 
alised cover and food: that only by 
returning to a complex countryside 
can we get back the tremendous 
variety of life, now largely lost. For 
instance, deer, which are browsing 
animals, will only remain in woods 
containing young trees. As the trees 
become forests of stems they must 
move on. In dense tall woods the 
only birds are specialised woodland 
kinds. When the woods are felled, 
leaving standing a few mother trees 
to seed a new forest, a new kind of 
country produces entirely different 
birds. When the young seedlings rise 
to a dense thicket, five to fifteen feet 
high, we have ideal conditions for 
many birds and for deer. As the trees 
go up the creatures alter and become 
fewer. 

The forester’s dense wood is only 
good cover when quite young. The 
typical English, non-economic wood 
of scattered trees and cut-back under- 
wood is, what it was meant to be, 
good game cover and bird cover. But 
we cannot waste good timber country 
that way. American farmers have 
found it necessary to put back the 
hedges to get the wild life which pro- 
tects their crops from the otherwise 
free field for pests only. Moreover it 
has been found worthwhile to deliber- 
ately leave rough corners of mixed 
wild herbage, bushes and trees, which, 
particularly when a pond is present, 
form the richest source of wild life. 
The “tidy ” farmer has proved to be 
an enemy to himself and his neigh- 
bour. Our hedges are,.when properly 
cared for, full of nests of birds most 
valuable to agriculture. The groups of 
holly down rough lanes are essential 
for winter shelter. The odd trees in 
hedges form resting places for hawks 
who constantly hunt vermin; and the 
hollow ivy-covered stumps house owls 
of great value, and bats, probably 
the best pest police in existence. Let 
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us have a countryside fit for thou- 
sands, instead of twos and dozens of 
God’s creatures, and these will pene- 
trate to our newly planned towns by 
the green wedges of park; so delight- 
ing and entertaining all our people. 


Vanderbijl Park 


Mr. Norman Tillett, Chairman of 
Norwich Planning Committee, writes : 

I hope I am not the only one of 
your readers to be profoundly shocked 
at the publication in your columns of 
that travesty of good planning, Van- 
derbijl Park. 

For years past planners in this 
country have been inveighing against 
that notorious social evil, the segrega- 
tion of groups of citizens by income. 
Segregation by income groups is bad 
enough, but segregation by colour is 
worse—it is'a crime against humanity. 
Yet it is precisely this offence that is 
blatantly committed by Vanderbijl 
Park—presumably in deference to 
the notorious and entirely indefensible 
prejudice against the non-European of 
South Africa. 

Dr. Van Der Bijl is gracious enough 
to admit that the “natives” of his 
model city ought not to be expected to 
travel long distances to their place of 
employment. He accordingly places 
his native settlements close to the sites 
proposed for heavy industries; the 
fortunate Europeans, however, are not 
to be contaminated by the presence of 
industrial development, except for the 
“clean ” industries which can safely 
be placed cheek by jowl with the 
European residential centres. Mean- 
while the non-European will presum- 
ably develop his “sense of citizen- 
ship” at a safe distance from the 
civilising influence of the white popu- 
lation. 

One hopes (without much convic- 
tion) that the swimming baths, tennis 
courts and boating facilities about 
which Dr. Van Der Bijl waxes so elo- 
quent will be available to the little 
piccaninnies of Vanderbijl equally 
with the boys and girls from the 
European households. 
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Planning Research in 
PANTECHNIA 


N EWS OF AN EXCITING piece of work 
1 


in the latest Bulletin of the 
P.P.R.K. (Pantechnia Planning Re- 
search Knot). Congestion in the West 
End of the capital, Magtech, was such 
that average vehicular speed since the 
war had fallen from 5.66 to 3.23 kilo- 
metres per hour. Taxis had increased 
in numbers. It was observed that 7.34 
per cent. of taxis passing the P.P.R.K. 
Institute had no passengers; and it 
was calculated that if they had been 
loaded up to the average of the occu- 
pied taxis (1.17 persons), the number 
of taxis could be reduced, thereby 
speeding traffic flow by 0.07 km. per 
hour. A distinguished member of the 
Knot detected that on each taxi was 
a small inconspicuous flag, placed in 
some cases vertically and in some 
otherwise, and suggested a possible 
correlation between the position of 
the flag and the occupancy of the taxi. 
Five hundred members of the 
P.P.R.K. were therefore organised to 
make a field investigation. Their re- 
ports were analysed by the statistical 
sub-Knot, and proved of sensational 
importance. 
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Briefly summarised, the findings 
were that only 10.11 per cent. of taxis 
with the flag vertical contained 
passengers. Some complication was 
caused by the fact that in 19.83 per 
cent. of cases the position of the flag 
was doubtful, owing to its being ob- 
scured by a glove or sock; such cases 
were distributed between the “ verti- 
cal” and “non-vertical’’ groups in 
proportion to the observed percen- 


_ tages in the distinguishable cases. In 


the end 96.54 of taxis with certainly 
or probably non-vertical flags were 
found to contain passengers. 


Thus a significant correlation was 
established between non-verticality of 
taxi-flags and occupancy of taxis, a 
result not only of great theoretical in- 
terest but of practical value to the 
traffic authority. Since the P.P.R.K. 
report a new Regulation in Magtech 
requires all taxi-flags to be fixed hori- 
zontally. Appreciable traffic relief is 
reported already, though the check 
survey in progress has not yet been 
completed. Floreat Scientia! 
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Personal Votes 


Information 





John Dower, A.R.L.B.A., M.T.P.1. 


As this journal goes to press, the death 
is announced of Mr. John Dower, 
AR.LB.A., M.T.P.L, author of the well- 
known one-man report on National 
Parks in Mngland and Wales, published 
in 1945, upon which the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee’s Report was based. 

Mr. Dower, who was in practice as an 
architect prior to the war, served for 
two years in the Royal Engineers before 
being invalided out. He then took up 
work at the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, where he was re- 
quested to study problems relating to 
the establishment of National Parks in 
England and Wales. The 1945 Report 
was the product of this task, and his 
death at the early age of 46 is a severe 
blow to the ranks of those who have so 
consistently campaigned for the setting 
up of British National Parks. 


Stevenage Social Development Office 


Mr. Charles Madge, the well-known 
modern poet, and co-founder with Tom 
Harrison of Mass Observation, has been 
appointed Social Development Officer 
to Stevenage New Town Corporation. 


“The Countryside, To-day and 
To-morrow ” 

The Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, 
are holding a conference on problems of 
the countryside on November 26th and 
27th at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Westminster. 

Speakers include M. V. Osmond 
(Assistant Secretary of the C.P.R.E.), R. 
L. Reiss, J. W. R. Adams (Planning 
Officer for Kent), and the Rev. H. H. 
Symonds. 


R. S. Forman 


Mr. R. S. Forman, well known for 
his work in connection with the Peckham 
Health Centre, has agreed to serve as 
Vice-Chairman of the Executive of the 
Town and Country Planning Association, 
whilst Mr. F. J. Osborn is away. 
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Sir Thomas Gardiner, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


New Stevenage Chairman 

Sir Thomas Gardiner has just been 
appointed to the post of Chairman of 
the Stevenage Development Corporation 
in succession to Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.1., who has 
had to resign owing to pressure of work. 
Sir Thomas Gardiner entered the Post 
Office in 1906 and became Director- 
General thirty years later. From 1939 to 
1940 he was Secretary to the Ministry of 
Home Security. He has been a member 
of the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation for a number of years. 


Hertfordshire Planning Officer 

Mr. E. H. Doubleday, County Plan- 
ning Officer to the Warwickshire County 
Council, has been appointed County 
Planning Officer for Hertfordshire. 

F. J. Osborn’s Transatlantic Tour 

F. J. Osborn, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, sailed for New York in 
September on a three-months’ tour of 
the United States and Canada. 

His itinerary includes Washington, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, the Tennes- 
see Valley and San Francisco. During 
the tour he will speak at the National 
Conference of the Community Planning 
Association of Canada in Montreal. He 
is also scheduled to deliver addresses at 
Harvard, Yale and other Universities. 
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The Adventure of Building 


By Clough William-Ellis, with draw- 
ings by Geoffrey Robson. Architec- 
tural Press. 10s. 6d. 


Sow Englishmen have an _ interest 
in architecture, but now when we are 
planning the redevelopment of our 
overcrowded towns and the construc- 
tion of new ones it is of vital import- 
ance that the ability to appreciate 
good building should become general. 
The best approach to this condition 
is through citizens in their later teens, 
who should be taught what is good 
and what is bad in building from the 
examples to be seen in their own 
villages and towns. Then,“as the new 
towns are built, some towns enlarged, 
and others redeveloped there will be 
a nucleus of citizens with a real civic 
pride, jealously guarding the beauty 
and amenities of their town. When 
therefore, “ The Adventure of Build- 
ing” with the sub-title “ Something 
about Architecture and Planning for 
Intelligent Young Citizens and their 
Backward Elders” written by the 
vigorous Chairman of the Develop- 
ment Corporation of the New Town 
at Stevenage, reached the reviewer, 
this, it was thought, would be the 
book which would cause the people 
of Stevenage—and other towns—to 
take an enlightened interest in the 
building development soon to go 
on around them. — 

The book provides a few hours in- 
teresting reading. Clough Williams- 
Ellis writes of the fashions-of build- 
ing, the history of architecture from 
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the days of the Assyrians, and of the 
work of architects and planners, 
There are ample illustrations, but 
they have not been carefully chosen; 
nor is their execution uniformly good. 

The author’s description of the 
Russian method of developing new 
towns is amusing: “It was proposed 
that I should be in command of one 
of their special trains fitted up and 
staffed as a mobile architect's and 
surveyor’s office which go to the 
nearest point to where a new town 
was thought to be needed. Having 
selected the best position and marked 
out the main outlines of the town-to- 
be according to its intended size (sup- 
posing we agreed that the chosen area 
was a good one generally), we would 
leave a small party to carry on and 
supervise the beginning of the actual 
building, steam on to the next pro- 
posed town site, and repeat the pro- 
cess ’—no New ‘Town’ s Act to study, 
no Public Inquiry or Declaratory 
Order—no public meeting addressed 
by the Minister, and no appeal to law 
—just a case of telling the engine- 
driver where to pull up for a time. 
It would be interesting to study the 
development of these new cities “ that 
so astonishingly filed in some of th2 
empty spaces”, but the author is 
silent thereon. 

As a book intended to interest the 
unconverted in architecture and plan- 
ning, it is a failure. It does not excite 
the couple of young citizens home 
for school vacation to whom it has 
been loaned, nor does it their elders 
whose opinion has been sought. 

The main criticism is that the book 
gives the impression of being written 
carelessly and down to the reader, 
and these are unpardonable errors for 
an author to make when instructing 
in any. art. A sentence illustrating the 
tendency is: “all sorts of buildings 
were being most unsuitably rushed 
up, in what was hoped to be ‘ The 
Gothic Style *—banks and, of course, 
churches—all as Gothic as could be, 
which wasn’t always so very.” Again 
there are two small houses illustrated 
side by side, that on the left being 
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The Town and County Hall Series 
The English Local Government System 


J. H. WARREN, M.A. D.P.A. Designed to meet the requirements of 
the municipal official desirous of increasing his “background knowledge, or 
studying for examinations which require a general knowledge of administration. 

2nd Impression 





Municipal Health Services 
NORMAN WILSON, M.A., D.P.A. Since the range of the health 


services depends upon the type of local authority entrusted with them, it is with 
those provided by the county borough, which has the widest power, that this 
book is more particularly concerned. , 


Short History of Local Government 


K. B. SMELLIE, M.A. Outlines the essential changes in structure and 
in the relations between local and central authorities, from 1832 to 1944. There 
is a separate chapter on London government, and an introductory chapter on 


the condition of local government between 1689 and 1832. 


Each 7s. 6d. net 








LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 




















carefully designed, that on the right 
of exactly the same size, but having 
windows, door and chimneys of most 
ill-considered shapes and sizes. The 
author states “ it is difficult to explain 
why, but all those who bother about 
such things would tell you that the 
left-hand one was well proportioned 
and the right-hand one _ ill-propor- 
tioned, and you may as well believe 
them right until you are fit to judge 
for yourself.” My young readers 
knew at once which house was well 
proportioned, and they would have 
appreciated an explanation as to why 
this was so. 

The youngsters are certain they 
would not spend 10s. 6d. on the work, 
and doubted whether any of their 
friends would do so. The book is well 
produced in the manner we expect of 
the Architectural Press with good size 
print generously spaced. But there are 
only 91 numbered pages, the first 
page of reading matter is number 8, 
and there are less than 60 pages of 
reading matter altogether for one’s 


money. A book of this kind will have 
but a small circulation—it will cer- 
tainly not be sold in such numbers 
as to influence public opinion. 

REES J. WILLIAMS. 


Communitas 


By Percival and Paul Goodman. 
Cambridge University Press. 33s. 


| | er and Paul Goodman are 
Americans, They are brothers and they 
have collaborated brilliantly to ex- 
press their ideas on planning for free- 
dom in an exciting and provocative 
work “ Communitas: Means of Live- 
lihood and Ways of Life.” It is a 
book from which considerable 
pleasure can be derived merely by 
flipping through its pages and study- 
ing the headings and illustrations, but 
the reader who does this will soon 
find himself afflicfed with intellectual 
and emotional indigestion. It is a 
book which should be read through 
slowly and solidly. 
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The reason for this advice is that 
“ Communitas ” is in some respects a 
disturbing work. It reminds us that 
so much of what passes for planning 
is merely an evasion of major issues, 
a denial of human spontaneity and of 
the reality and complexity of social 
forces, and throughout the book there 
is an insistence on the fact that the 
appearance of houses and towns re- 
presents the philosophy and feeling 
for life of those who have built them. 

The story is told of the little girl in 
the progressive school who asked 
“ Teacher to-day again do we have to 
do what we want to do?” The poor 
child was longing for the security of 
a world in which the grown-ups made 
her decisions for her. 

The authors suggest that if the 
people of America found themselves 
released from the economic and social 
pressures which drive them to seek 
their habitual satisfactions, then they 
would soon find themselves in a state 
of anxiety similar to that of the little 
girl in the progressive school. They 
would be at the mercy of their own 
inner conflicts. They would find that 
they had no experience of sorting out 
what they really wanted to do and 
would be confronted with the chal- 
lenge of life for the first time. ““ What 
salutary boredom!” say the Goodman 
brothers, “to make these persons do 
what they want to do with their time 
—to discover what they want to with 
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their time of life and not to succumb 
to a widely advertised suggestion. Not 
for a couple of weeks of vacation 
(which are likewise organised into pro- 
fit bearing routines), but year after year. 

It is the American pzople they have 
in mind, but who can doubt that they 
have pointed to a problem which is at 
the heart of all industrial communi- 
ties? It is a problem in all civilisa- 
tions where society has never been 
considered as a growth which should 
evolve harmoniously from the deepest 
needs of its members. 

“The first aim of this book,” say 
the authors, “is to raise the level of 
thinking about physical planning and 
once'more to bring the fundamental 
issues to the fore. We employ two 
main devices: first, we describe and 
criticise what seem to us to be the 
most original, and serious major plans 
of the last hundred years; second, we 
present, in a series of model solutions, 
what seem to us to be the fundamen- 
tal issues that every contemporary 
physical plan must face and satisfy. 
This is not a book of physical plans, 
but of issues and ideas.” 

Even so, the issues and ideas are all 
closely related to immediate practical 
problems. The authors have an ex- 
traordinarily comprehensive grasp of 
the technological and psychological 
problems involved in community 
planning, and what they have to say, 
is said with vigour. Experts of various 
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the complete distilling pro- 
cess in detail, this model is 
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there ! 
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of scale model — Interiors, 
Buildings, Town Planning 
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kinds may have criticisms of detail 
to make, but both experts and non- 
experts must see that Percival and 
Paul Goodman know what they are 
talking about. 

Percival Goodman is an architect 
who won the Paris Prize in Architec- 
ture in 1925. He taught architecture 
at New York University and after- 
wards became a practicing architect 
in New York City. The cover states: 
“He has designed every variety of 
object from furniture for mass pro- 
duction to factory buildings. He has 
served as architectural editor of Trend 
and has co-authored with his brother 
Paul Goodman many articles on 
modern architects and community 
planning. In addition, he was visiting 
critic in City Planning and is now 
Associate in Architecture, Graduate 
School of Architecture at Columbia 
University.” 

Brother Paul is a novelist, poet and 
critic, whose latest book is a study of 
the philosophy of Franz Kafka. He 
has taught at the University of 
Chicago and at Manumit School of 
progressive education. 

Between them, they have produced 
a book which cannot fail to stimu- 
late. 

FRANK FROST. 


Dilapidation Practice 


By C. A. Martin French, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
The Estates Gazette Ltd. 52s. 6d. 


has these days of expensive books we 
are accustomed to looking for value 
for money, and, without doubt, this is 
a valuable, up-to-date book. 

Its 722 pages, including a most com- 
prehensive index of 50-odd pages, are 
well bound, well set out and deal with 
the law and practical side of a subject 
of great importance and interest to 
lawyers, surveyors and property-own- 
ing laymen. 

Lord Meston, in a short foreword, 
quite rightly assures the layman that 
he will find this book easily intelligible 
and useful. 

Mr. Martin French has succeeded 
in providing a simple book upon a 
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legal subject which is of immense im- 
portance to those concerned with the 
management of property. Parts II and 
III will prove of particular service to 
the practising surveyor. 

Part I deals with LEGAL PRINCI- 
PLES, including the Measuring of 
Dilapidations and Waste; Implied 
Liability to Repair of Landlord and 
Tenant; Express Covenant to Repair; 
Construction of Repairing Covenants; 
Inspection and Repairs by Landlord; 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927; 
Statutory Provisions Affecting the En- 
forcement of Repairing Covenants; 
Party Walls and Dangerous Structures; 
Emergency Legislation; Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations; and Dilapidations of 
Agricultural Holdings. The Reports 
of Cases inciude decisions as recent as 
1945 and the more important cases 
are given in full and prefaced by 
an explanatory note by the author. 
Many important and recent Statutes 
or sections are printed in extenso. 

Part II deals with PRACTICE, in- 
cluding Preparation of Schedules: 
Settlement of Claims; Preparation of 
a Case for Trial; with valuable speci- 
men schedules and a comprehensive 
dictionary of technical words fre- 
quently used in the preparation of 
dilapidation schedules. 

Part III deals with DEREQUISI- 
TIONING and includes useful prac- 
tical hints on Dry Rot, Electrical In- 
stallations, Domestic Hot Water and 
Central Heating, Drains, Gardens and 
Grounds. 

This is a grand volume, and ail 
lawyers, surveyors and laymen who 
study it will, undoubtedly, be most 
grateful to Mr. Martin French 

WILLIAM J. CLARK. 


Derbyshire 


By Nellie Kirkham. “ Vision of Eng- 
land Series.” General Editors Clough 
and Amabel Williams-Ellis. Paul Elek. 
9s. 6d. 


“D 

ERBYSHIRE is a county of 
living beauty, of wild moors, of in- 
comparable white-cragged dales, of 
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LIGHTING 


is an integral part of modern architecture 











C HE modern architect is fully alive to the necessity of considering 
the lighting in the initial stages of design. It is at this point that 
expert technical collaboration is of immense value in ensuring that 
practical expression, with due regard to zsthetic requirements, is 
given to a creative conception. 

BTH Lighting Engineers bring to such consultations with architects 
a wealth of technical knowledge and seasoned experience which 
enables original ideas about lighting to be correctly interpreted and 
embodied as an integral part of the general plan. 

Architects desirous of discussing the technical details of lighting installations 


of any description are invited to communicate with BTH Lighting 
Advisory Service, Bridle Path, Watford. Telephone: Watford 7701/8. 


(5) MAZDALUXX 


LAMPS FITTINGS 
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green, stone-walled uplands with blue- 
grey distances, and besides this visible 
beauty, no matter where you go, you 
can never forget the thousands of 
years which lie behind, for the’ whole 
countryside is soaked in the past... .” 

In these closing lines Miss Kirk- 
ham epitomises her whole book. She 
has taken the various components of 
the Derbyshire scene and in a delight- 
ful and thoroughly appreciative man- 
ner has described their visual beauty 
and given many facts of historical in- 
terest. 

There are varied and fascinating 
chapters on caves, old lead mines, 
villages, hills, dales, ancient buildings 
and the like, but it seems a, pity that 
Miss Kirkham does not go further 
and give more information on the 
practical aspect of life in Derbyshire. 
She dismisses the towns and industries 
in one short chapter and gives but 
scant attention to agriculture, coal- 
mining and manufactures, while such 
subjects as housing, transport and pre- 
sent day problems receive no mention 
at all. One feels that if she had 
dwelt more fully on these topics the 
book would have appealed to a larger 
circle of readers than those whose in- 
terests lie in country-life and antiqui- 
ties. 

The book is set out attractively and 
is illustrated with some excellent 
drawings and water colours by Mal- 
vina Cheek. There are 2 maps and 64 
photographs. some of which are of a 
very high standard. 

HAZEL Evans. 


The English Town 


By Thomas Burke. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 


; is a pleasurable book. It is 
an assembly of extracts from old 
writings, some of them familiar but 
many of them not so, of charming 
prints and of a few modern photo- 
graphs—all about town life, and 
mostly life in London. The late 
Thomas Burke was a devotee of 
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London. His sympathies were more 
with Charles Lamb’s view of towns 
than with Wordsworth’s. But he did 
not like the gargantuan trends of city 
development, which seemed to him to 
be dehumanising the thing he loved, 
and, what was worse, eliminating its 
quaintness of scene and character. He 
saw the sense of Howard’s idea of 
combining in smaller towns urban 
liveliness with open space and green- 
ery, even though he did not feel the 
Garden Cities quite achieved the com- 
bination. There is just a shade of 
truth in this criticism. Quaintness is a 
by-product; you cannot plan Tom-All- 
Alone’s or the Hunchback of Notre 
Dame. However, this not a book to 
argue with. It is a book to have on 
the table, to look at and dip into, for 
its pictures and its lucky-bag oddments 
of literary and historical allusion. 


Publications Received 


Recent American Publications 


Land Use in Central Boston, by 
Walter Firey; published by Harvard 
University Press, price 5 dollars. 


Economics of Housing, by Laura 
Kingsbury; published by Kings 
Crown Press, price 14s. 


Land for the Family, by Gustafson, 
Hardenburg, Smith and McCay; 
published by Constable & Co., Ltd., 
price 22s. 6d. 


Housing for the Machine Age, by 
Clarence Arthur Perry; published 
by Russell Stage Foundation, price 
2 dollars 50 c. 


The Cuse for Regional Planning, by 
the Directive Committee on 
Regional Planning, Yale University; 
published by Yale University Press, 
price 55s. 


English Publications 

Devon and Cornwall, by the Survey 
Committee of the University of 
Exeter; published by Weaton & Co., 
Ltd., price £1 11s. 6d. 
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SECOMASTIC 


saves vital man-hours and 
cuts labour costs 


A ribbon of Secomastic run along a joint 
or crack is all that is required to ensure a permanent 
weatherproof seal. 

SECOMASTIC IS COMPETELY WEATHER RESISTANT 


AND REMAINS PLASTIC AND RESILIENT UNDER A 
PROTECTIVE SKIN THAT CAN BE DECORATED. 


SECOMASTIC takes up any movement in a joint due 
to expansion or shrink- 
age, warping or 
buckling, vibration or 
structural settlement. 
It is ideal for bedding 
and sealing wood and 
metal window frames, 
external door frames, Z 
bedding sills, sealing A SECO GUN 
precast concrete blocks, | maxes a QuIcK, 
roof and gutter repairs, NEAT JOB! 
and for sealing ex- 
pansion joints. 






The Seco hand caulking gun can be worked with 
ease, speed and precision; it reduces wastage and 
labour costs to a minimum ; it forces the Secomastic 
into the joint, ensuring uniform and deep penetration. 


far Tointing & Sealing 


“Write for demonstration to Planning Dept. 
SECOMASTIC LIMITED | 

25, Upper Brook St., Park Lane, London, W.1 

Tel.: MAYfair 9089 
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(Continued from page 111) 

its man-power and materials rein- 
forces the case for town and country 
planning as for economic planning. 

In the struggle for man-power, how- 
ever, the case will not be conceded 
automatically. When cuts have to be 
made in a hurry, unwise cuts are 
always possible. It is useless for 
planners to defend their function as a 
vested interest. Nor will it help much 
to point to the “ spivs,” the touts, the 
pool clerks, or the canvassers for 
needless goods, though these out- 
number the planners as the leaves of 
the poplar outnumber the leaves of 
the primrose. Nor even can planners 
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find sanctuary as guardians of © 
amenity and beauty, for a joy for — 
ever finds short shrift in competition © 
with a loaf for a long-delayed lunch. ~ 
Planners have to restate with force © 
that planning is a fractional overhead © 
expense that more than pays for itself — 
in economy and efficiency. The graces | 
it promises are. an extra, thrown in © 
for overweight. Never let us lose con- 
sciousness of the graces, however, .in © 
the hard times to come. It may be that | 
they will come to be valued as never © 
before during our years of material ” 
stringency. Man must have bread, but 
he does not live by bread alone. 





The Productivity of Gardens 


Dr. Dudley Stamp, Director of The 
Land Utilisation Survey of 
Britain, writes : — 

The statement has frequently been 
made that when open farmland is 
used for housing development of the 
modern type the production from the 
gardens with their intensive hand- 
cultivation is greater than that which 
would have occurred had the land re- 
mained open farmland. This assertion 
is repeated in the last number of your 
publication, and it may be of general 
interest to record the results. of some 
sample surveys which have been car- 
ried out on this subject. 

These surveys were carried out be- 
fore the end of the war and so refer. 
to a time when the Grow More Food 
campaign resulted in particular acti- 
vity in garden cultivation. 

The first stage refers to actual area 
which is cultivated. The following ex- 
amples were chosen :— 


f!. Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

Measuring up the land actually 
cultivated in a typical part, it was 
found that the actual percentage of the 
land cultivated was 15 per cent. 


2. Sanderstead Housing Estate. 

The area of the total estate actually 
under cultivation worked out at 15.4 
per cent. 


3. The Bellingham L.C.C. Estate. 
This worked out at 11.0 per cent, | 
of the total area. 


4. Welwyn Garden City. 2 

A total area of 1,219 acres was sur- = 
veyed and the actual area under culti-~ 
vation worked out at 9.3 per cent. : 


It will be seen, therefore, that with © 
a modern garden city or open suburb / 
type of development, the amount of 7 
iand, even under war-time conditions. 
of intensive cultivation, actually under © 
fruit or vegetables ranges between 9° 
and 16 per cent. of the total area. 


Calculations have been made offici-” 
ally regarding the output per unit” 
area for gardens and allotments. It7 
has been found from very comprehen- © 
sive figures relating to allotments that™ 
the yields are above those from farms” 
in the cases of potatoes, beans, onions. 
and peas; in all other vegetables they” 
are less. Owing to the concentration | 
on salad stuffs, the output per unit 
area in gardens is higher in vitamin” 
total, but lower in protein and lower * 
in calories than from the same type ™ 
of land under ordinary farming. 


It is clear from these investigations > 
that the claim for the very high pro-— 
ductivity from land taken from farm- | 
ing for housing cannot be sustained. © 








